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rhino up Kampar River way ; and 

he came uncomfortably near tell- 

ing the truth—for the rhino nearly got me. 
Uda always told the truth. How that 
came to be is a story by itself; and 
worth the telling, as you shall judge. It 
seems that Uda was really an Achenese, 
as those natives in the extreme northwest- 
ern end of Sumatra are called, and during 
one of the conflicts which the Dutch troops 
and the Achenese have been having with 
more or less frequency now for a genera- 
tion or so, Uda’s father was killed, his 
little house destroyed, and Uda and his 
mother just escaped into the jungle with 
their lives. Here they remained in hiding 
for some days, living on roots and wild 
fruit, secure in the knowledge that no 
Dutch troops would follow into the un- 
tracked tropical wilderness. Gradually 
they worked south and toward the east 
shore, and one day, skirting the jungle 
edge, Uda spied an English coast-wise 
steamer lying at anchor and discharging 
her cargo into a small fleet of sampans 
which natives and Chinamen pulledashore, 
and then, after unloading, pulled back 
again for another load. It was an easy 
matter for Uda and his mother to be taken 
on a sampan out to the little steamer, and 
once there to make friends with the crew 
of Peninsular Malays, as well as with 
the European petty officers that had 


U DA PRANG said I should not get a 
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no fear of the Dutch in their hearts. 
The mother was dropped a few days 
after at a port down the coast, where 
her late lamented had kin folks; but Uda, 
who was having his first experience aboard 
ship, had become rather fascinated by the 
alternative periods of hardest toil and 
uttermost ease, which make up the life of 
the East Indian coast-wise sailorman. 
The excitement of discharging cargo, al- 
ways accompanied by much yelling ; espe- 
cially the fun of swimming cattle ashore ; 
the complete indolence befween ports, 
when they stretched out on deck in luxu- 
rious ease, to smoke or to play or to 
gamble—all invited him irresistibly. So 
he asked for and received a berth. 

It so happened that this little British 
steamer had a very religious Liverpool 
first mate, who, when not busy with the 
cargo at port, or lambasting Uda for gal- 
ley pilfering, or for lying—a quality Uda 
shared in common with the average un- 
tutored Sumatra native—was singing 
hymns through his nose over the rail, or 
solemnly and stolidly laboring to win Uda 
over from the faith of Mohammed. Now 
Uda was only a boy in his teens, but he 
was a clever youngster, and it was not long 
before it dawned upon him that he always 
fed better on the days when the Church of 
England prevailed than on the days when 
rope-ending occupied the otherwise un- 
employed time of the severe sailor-mission- 


ary. So it followed naturally in due 
course that Uda “ professed Christianity,” 
accepting the faith in exchange for an 
extra portion of rice and currie, a brass- 
backed comb and two undershirts of 
doubtful ancestry, which the pious, and 
now much elated first-mate gave him. The 
articles of the new faith provided, that in 
addition to feeling the strong right arm of 
the first-mate, Uda’s share of rice and cur- 
rie was to be greatly reduced every time he 
broke the eighth and ninth Command- 
ments. As currie and rice are meat and 
drink to the Malayan, it came about that 
Uda grew gradually out of the habit of 
lying and into the habit of truthfulness ; 
and by the time he had reached manhood, 
the habit was become fixed. 

I fell across Uda through the good 
offices of Jin Abu, on returning from our 
successful elephant hunt. With a naked 
kiddie prattling around, he was clearing 
up a piece of rotan, and I camped nearby 
for a few days, while Jin Abu told him of 
our hunting experience after elephant, and 
of my disappointment in not having 
found rhinoceros as well as elephant. 
Uda was quite a linguist, evidently the 
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result of his several years service on the 
coasting steamers. He spoke half Eng- 
lish in deliberate fashion, and some Dutch, 
when he was feeling particularly joyous 
—though he confessed to me one day 
on the Indragiri River, that he was not 
so proud of his Dutch. His English was 
not always to be relied on—but at least it 
was understandable and proved a great 
boon to me, who had been confined to sign 
language for weeks. If Uda was not a 
fluent talker, he was at all events an eco- 
nomical one, for a single story usually 
lasted the night ; not that the tale was in- 
tricate—but Uda enjoyed the telling. He 
seemed to have quite an opinion of him- 
self as a hunter, and later, whenever he 
and I together encountered natives, he 
was good enough to bracket us with much 
flourishing of hands and an ornate pre- 
amble in the soft, tuneful Malay. He in- 
formed me that he had hunted at various 
times in Java and Borneo, and that if I 
would wait until he had harvested his lit- 
tle crop he would go with me on my pro- 
posed trip for rhino. 





Uda was for ascending some of the 





The little white rimless cap, sign of the pilgrimage to Mecca, is seen everywhere. 
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rivers which bear to 
the south and west- 
ward from the Siak; 
but I had seen all of 
that part of Sumatra I 
cared to,and was rather 
set on making my way 
to the sections divided 
by the Kamparand the 
Indragiri rivers, which 
are south of the Siak, 
and have their source 
well over toward the 
western coast of the 
Island, whence they 
make their way, not 
quite so deviously as 
the Siak, east into the 
China Sea. This was 
a section outside of 
Uda’s ken, and, like all 
the Far Eastern coast 
and river living people, 
he saw nothing but fail- 
ure in an attempt to 





leave of him a little 
way below where we 
had first found Uda 
—I with genuine re- 
gret—for Jin had been 
faithful and compan- 
ionable, despite our in- 
tercourse being re- 
stricted to sign talk, 
and I had grown to 
esteem and to like him, 
as I did no other na- 
tive in the Far Fast. 


We made rather 
rough weather of it 
coasting from the 
mouth of the Siak to 
the Kampar in the 
prau engaged for the 
trip. The honest truth 
is, that there were times 
when I wondered if 
j we should get any- 
“= where beyond the 


penetrate a country The leopard is bolder in attack than the tiger. China Sea ; for, though 


which was without 

beaten path. I had no definite informa 
tion about the district, or found native or 
Dutchman who had visited it; but there 
seemed to be a tradition that so far as rhi- 
noceros were concerned, it was a land of 
plenty. So I determined to go despite the 
fact that Uda thought little of it and 
prophesied failure. 

This was all talked out, over and over, 
laboriously between Uda and me, and 
translated by him to Jin Abu, who still lin- 
gered with us, and took great interest in 
the discussion. It occupied several nights 
to talk it out, for in the day time we pad- 
dled, Uda sticking to his single dug-out, 
which he was taking down river to cache; 
and when we stopped paddling, the mos- 
quitoes demanded a good share of our 
time and attention. Finally the plan set- 
tled upon was, that we should make our 
way down the river, discharging my pres- 
ent party at the point where I had en- 
gaged them, to the mouth of the Siak, 
where Uda was well acquainted, and 
where we should hire boats and outfit for 
the trip down the coast to the Kampar 
River, which we were first to try. Jin 
Abu wanted very much to go with us, but 
said he could not remain as long away 
from his rotan and fishing; so we took 


the boat proved sur- 
prisingly seaworthy, the rag we had for a 
sail, with its foot standing six feet above 
the bottom of the beat, was blown into 
ribbons; and the long, narrow blade of 
the Malay paddle is not a useful imple- 
ment on the open sea. But it was all 
we had; and so when the sail went by the 
board, as it soon did after we got under 
way, the crew of three and Uda and I lay 
our backs to the work of paddling for most 
of the two nights and a day of the over long 
time it took us to reach the mouth cf the 
river. The prau is a distinctly Malayan 
craft, with high, sharp bow, and stern so 
finely drawn as to leave barely more than 
sitting room for the helmsmen, in a total 
boat length of twenty feet. It has by far 
the best lines of Malayan beats, and is as 
graceful and speedy as any of the very 
graceful and speedy beats in Far Eastern 
waters. It is the craft in which Malay 
pirates, of a time not so long gone, were 
accustomed to steal out, from the many 
indentations of their shore line, upon the 
unsuspecting and sluggish-moving coaster; 
it was the troop ship of the old days when 
feuds carried a Malay chief and his fight- 
ing crew from one river to another. It is 
fast under its square sail, and will come 
safely through pretty roughish going. 
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A few of these boats are used at Singa- 
pore as passenger carriers from wharf to 
steamer, and here they are pulled (or 
rather pushed) by oars and manned by 
Tamils (natives of Madras, India) ; but on 
theriversof Malayandof Sumatra the prau, 
when not under sail, is invariably paddled. 

The crew of our prau knew slightly 
more about the Kampar River than did 
Uda and I. They were to land us at a 
little settlement near its mouth, beyond 
which they knew nothing; and here we 
were to organize our party for the rhino 
hunt in the up-river country. 


think, though I find myself uncertain 
about names on these rivers, and having 
lost my note book (along with some 
trophies and many films), I am unable to 
reinforce my memory. 

The Dutch, in fact, have not made 
much of their opportunities along the 
Sumatra coast and practically nothing in 
the interior; quite a different story from 
Java, which is a veritable and flourishing 
garden. Apparently theyare satisfied with 
scattered posts near the coast, on a few 
of the main rivers, where paternal interest 
chiefly manifests itself to the natives in 





Native fish traps along the river banks. 


The limited knowledge of natives con- 
cerning the country immediately surround- 
ing them I have always noted on my 
various ventures into wilderness lands, of 
the Far North as well as of the Far East. 
Beyond the paths they have made or which 
their fathers trod, they know nothing; 
though they donot confessit. Nativeimag- 
ination, however, isasactiveas their knowl- 
edge is limited, and embarrassment and 
confusion await the visiting adventurer 
who has not learned by experience how lit- 
tle dependence may be placed on the alleged 
information given under such conditions. 

We found no Dutch at this little river 
settlement, Polloe Lawan by name, I 


taxation upon outgoing rotan (rattan) 
and incoming sarong (costume) stuffs. As 
a result there has been but slight develop- 
ment of Sumatra. The natives gather a 
little rotan and grow a little of the root 
from which tapioca is made. These con- 
stitute their total of industries. Beyond 
this, they fish, mostly by means of large 
bamboo traps set along the river banks; 
but there is no fishing for export, and 
often not enough to supply the local 
wants—though this is more from lack of 
fishing than lack of fish. Not every na- 
tive has the right or the affluence to own 
such a trap, therefore in some districts 
chosen individuals at intervals along the 
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river are given the right to set up traps— 
a permission that entails obligation to sell 
of the fish caught to the natives of that 
particular locality. Except for the tapi- 
oca-producing root, which tastes some- 
what like sweet potato, though not nearly 
so sweet, there is no cultivation of soil by 
the native; and there is no meat eating. 
Rice and fish are the staple supplies; and 
there is fruit growing wild for whoever 
will come and take it. The few Chinese 
traders do rather handsomely, for they 
pay the native about half what he could 
get if he opened direct trade with the out- 


There was no sultan at the settlement 
onthe Kampar to use up my time in vanity- 
satisfying audiences, or delay my prepara- 
tion by official red tape; but I did find a 
picturesque, fine-looking native old gentle- 
man, who, though somewhat pompous, 
and by way of having an exalted idea of 
his importance on the river, was_ the es- 
sence of good humor, and exceedingly 
kind tome. His appearance, I must con- 
fess, did not harmonize with his dignified 
demeanor. He was not more than com- 
fortably rounded, yet had a most pro- 
nounced bay-window, of which he ap- 





The prau in which we made our passage. 


side world. Some day a future may open 
for industrial Sumatra, but it will not be 
by any effort of the Malays, or because of 
the present policy of the Dutch. And 
when development does come to this East 
India island, it will be through the work 
of plodding John Chinaman, who, though 
damned at every hand, yet—patient, stolid, 
dependable,—remains the industrial back- 
bone of Siam and of the Malay Archipe- 
lago. England could have made no head- 
way in the Malay Peninsula without him, 
and the United States will find him equally 
as essential to the development of the 
Philippines—Congress to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


peared to take great stock; for, whenever 
he stood to receive me, he leaned back at 
such an angle as to leave little visible save 
this ornament thrust on high, so that, ap- 
proaching head on, you beheld bare legs 
and feet apparently growing directly out of 
the stomach, over the far horizon of which 
peeped the little round crown of the rimless 
hat hewore. It wasanirresistible combina- 
tion of intended dignity of mien and ac- 
tual comicality of appearance; so irresist- 
ible, in fact, that I begged Uda to ask 
him to remain seated when he received 
me, because I felt abashed in the pres- 
ence of a standing potentate so distin- 
guished. Thereafter my portly host 
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obligingly, though, I felt sure, regretfully, 
sat down, thus somewhat concealing the 
prideful feature of his anatomy, which had 
come so near to disturbing the entente 
cordiale between us. It must take quite 
a lot of rice and fish and a number of years 
to develop a bay-window in Sumatra; 
that is why, I suppose, my good-natured 
native friend had such frank pleasure in 
the completed product. 

The old gentleman had also quite a 
retinue of kris and spear and _ betel-nut 
bearers; but, next to the bay-window, the 
joy of the old gentleman’s heart was his 
son, who had made a trip to Singapore 
several years before my arrival, and had 
eversince shone preéminently in the coun- 
try thereabouts on the glory of that visit. 
He was about twenty or a few years older, 
with excellent features, and a white jacket 
bearing silver buttons which he had 
ingeniously manufactured from pieces of 
coin acquired on that memorable trip. 
But what he valued most, and invariably 
woreon special occasions, was a pair of pat- 
ent leather shoes from which he had cutall 
the leather save just the toe, thus making 
a pair of slipper-like shoes whose rat-tat-tat 
of heel, as he slapped along, sounded 
strangely aggressive among the _ bare- 
footed, noiseless steps of all the others. 
The son proved as kind to me as the father. 





In the three days I stayed at the settle- 
ment outfitting, I found little to differ- 
entiate these from other natives of the 
Malayan islands. They look more or 
less alike; affect about the same kind of 
costume, sarongs chiefly, though trousers 
of local cut and jackets are also worn 
largely, except on the Peninsula, where 
they are used only by Government ser- 
vants, or by hunting natives in the jungle, 
to facilitate progress and protect their 
bodies from the thorns. So far as Su- 
matra is concerned, individual tastes are 
revealed in the headgear, which may be 
simply the rimless cap, a turban covering 
the head completely, or binding the head 
to leave the top exposed, or fashioned into 
projecting horns at front or side of head; 
or they may have no head covering what- 
ever. When they have been to Mecca, 
the rimless cap is white, and ever after 
invariably worn; forthe pilgrim to that holy 
shrine is the envy of all beholders less 
traveled, and he misses no opportunity 
to advertise his fortune, as the little white 
caps are very conspicuous. Uda Prang 
owned such a cap; but, professing Chris- 
tianity, I never saw him wear it except 
deep in the jungle—and there it never 
left his head, day or night. Those who 
have not been to Mecca wear caps of 
a somewhat similar shape, but of dark 





Uda stuck to his dug-out. 
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My friend the portly chief, his son and servants. 


colored stuffs; but the strongest desire to 
earn the right to wear the white cap rules 
in every Malay, and many literally sell 
themselves into bondage that they may 
get the money to make this pilgrimage; 
willing to spend remaining years of their 
lives paying back the cost. Should the 
pilgrim die en route, he is saved, according 
to the belief; for the faithful one who 
loaned the money—I find no provision, 
material or spiritual. 

The little white cap always comes high. 

All the natives with whom I cameincon- 
tact, [found most earnest in theirdevotions 
and punctilious in living up to the require- 
ments of their religion. They drink no 
liquor, eat no meat of which they have not 
cut the throat, and abhor bacon and dogs. 
They will not carry a basket in which there 
is bacon, nor permit a dog to touch them. 
This rids the country of the mongrel curs, 
the pariahs, with which Siam is overrun, 
because Buddha forbids the killing of any 
animal. I found it a distinctly pleasant 
change. 

Where they live on the river banks, in 
their houses built on stilts, the natives are 
clean; the houses are all of the same pat- 
tern, as are the pots for boiling rice, and 
the bamboo baskets, but here and there 
a crude earthenware bowl shows lines 





that suggest India. In the settlements 
practically all Malays carry the kris; in 
town it becomes a timbuk lada (dagger), 
and in the jungle they add the parang, 
which in general is a knife with a short 
handle and an eighteen-inch blade, fash- 
ioned at the point and decorated according 
to the whim of the maker. 

I had not nearly the difficulty organizing 
a party here as elsewhere in Sumatra, and 
none whatever of securing a sampan and 
a four-paddle dug-out. Two Chinamen 
manned the sampan and carried the bulk 
of provision, which consisted chiefly of 
rice, dried fish and coffee, while three na- 
tives and Uda comprised the crew of the 
canoe. ‘Two of my natives brought along 
some kind of rifle, not known to me, which 
they had picked up in trade from a 
coaster; Uda had an old Martini, and my 
armory included a .50 half magazine and 
a double 12-bore. No one at the settle- 
ment could give us specific information 
concerning the up-country rhinoceros. 
We could find no one who had hunted 
the country, or seen tracks, or talked with 
any man that had. It seemed to be en- 
tirely a matter of tradition that rhinoceros 
lived in that country, yet all the natives, 
even my well meaning old friend, glibly 
assured us that up the river three or four 
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days we should find plenty of rhino. Na- 
tives have a casual way of misinforming 
the adventurer, and the Europeans I 
found in the Far East appear to have ac- 
quired a somewhat similar habit. It’s one 
of those things the hunter should accept 
along with fever and leeches, as of the 
handicaps indigenous to the country. 

In a week’s trip up the Kampar we 
passed several little settlements, usually 
huddled at the mouth of a small river, of 
which there were a great many; and here 
and there we saw paths extending back 
into the jungle to other little settlements 
from three to five miles inland, and now 
and again came upon a partial clearing 
where had been planted a small patch of 
padi (rice). Other than these threads of 
trails hacked out of the jungle, nowhere 
are there roads leading inland, for the 
country is swamplike for the greater part, 
and mostly the people catch fish, which, 
with the fruit, serves as their main suste- 
nance. Lining the rivers, whether main or 
branch, whether they narrow or broaden, 
are great stiff spears, standing out of the 
water from six to seven feet, with palm- 
like leaves, which maintain a width of 
two inches except at the end, where they 
become a sharp, strong point. Other 
palms along the banks bear a poisonous 
fruit as large as a small watermelon, 
and are shunned alike by men and birds. 

As we paddled along, every now and 
again one of my men broke out in a most 
doleful, dirgelike wail, which rather dis- 
turbed my peace until Uda assured me 
he was singing his prayers, as is the habit 
with some. Later we passed canoes with 
several paddlers singing prayers together; 
and once, at one of the settlements, two 
men sang prayers out of a book and six 
others joined them, to an accompaniment 
of heavy drums. We happened to camp 
at this place and the devotions kept up 
until late into the night. 

It was our scheme to go up the Kampar 
for some distance, eventually following to 
its source one of the branch streams, and 
from there to start inland. It was possible 
quite frequently to land and hunt. Often 
we heard of elephants, sometimes we saw 
their tracks; and, as we got farther up 
river we heard also of rhinoceros. Fre- 
quently we saw deer, which were fairly 
plentiful in the higher reaches of country, 
but I never shot, because I did not require 


the meat, and I could not spare space 
for heads in my boats. At practically 
every settlement, especially where deer 
abounded, we heard of tiger and leopard. 
But this is the brief of a long trip; as a 
whole, it did not seem to me much of a 
game country. Certainly I should never 
make another trip to that island only for 
hunting. 

The Kampar and the Indragiri rivers 
are typical of Sumatra—low, sometimes 
indistinguishable banks, covered with 
heavy jungle, dense palm-spear growth 
reaching ten to fifteen feet out towards the 
middle of the stream. As we progressed 
toward headwaters and on to the smaller 
rivers, the growth continued as dense, 
though not extending so far from the 
banks. Here, as on the Siak and its trib- 
utaries, we heard the mournful scale of 
the Wa Wa monkey, the loud single note of 
the poot bird, and the hoarse croaking of 
the herons in the evening. There was no 
twilight. The sun set at six, and half an 
hour later it was dark. The water was of 
a deep garnet in color, sometimes in the 
larger river so deep as to be almost black, 
and a mirror that reflected the palms and 
our paddles as we moved over its surface. 
Occasionally as we paddled along, usually 
at about three miles an hour, we met a low 
native canoe, with paddlers crouching bow 
and stern, using the narrow, long-pointed 
blade of the Malay paddle with silent, pow- 
erful stroke; but these were few and far 
between. There was little travel on ‘the 
river, and even at the settlements were 
sometimes not more than three or four, 
never to exceed a dozen men. Thus work- 
ing our way toward the interior, natives be- 
came scarcer, and after a couple of weeks 
there were none. 

Meantime I had found Uda a source 
unfailing of entertainment and interest. I 
wish I could recount the marvelous tales 
he unwound for my benefit. I rather en- 
couraged him, for he was picturesque, and 
it suited my purpose to size him up before 
we got upon the more serious business of 
hunting in the jungle. Perhaps the most 
frequently recurring theme of Uda’s life 
story was his intrepid conduct in the face 
of wounded and fiercely charging wild 
beasts, and his contempt for the natives, 
whom he characterized as goats. Uda’s 
nerve was to be tested sooner than he im- 
agined, and in rather startling manner. 
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We had branched into two or three dif- 
ferent rivers, always bearing to the south 
by west, and finally got on one about fif- 
teen feet in width, somewhat more crooked 
than the rule, but rather clearer of the 
usual spearlike palm growth extending 
from the banks. I had been on the out- 
look for tapir since we left the last settle- 
ment, for, though no native had spoken 
of them, I felt convinced they must be 
in such country. All along, it had been 
my habit to take position in the bow of 
the canoe with rifle, whenever we came 
to a section which, in my eyes, appeared 


pressed Uda with my desire to make fast 
headway, and promised good presents to 
the men if they worked diligently; so there 
was little conversation during the paddling 
hours, which were from daylight to sunset, 
except on the more or less frequent occa- 
sions when we had to stop and clear the 
stream of fallen trees, or cut a way 
through the entangling roots of a great 
stump that barred our passage. At such 
times I was much taken with the skill of 
the Malays in handling the parang, with 
the speed and accuracy and force of their 
strokes. 





A Typical View of the River. 


particularly gamy, or upon a stretch of 
tortuous river. Some days we would go 
along thus for hours, with me sitting in the 
bow, rifle across my knees, and back of me 
the men bending to their silent paddling, 
singing their prayers the while. It struck 
me as curious, not to say amusing, that 
whenever I took up my place in the bow 
with rifle, the men broke out in prayer 
singing. Early in the experience I stopped 
them singing aloud, but I could never still 
them entirely. And so we moved swiftly 
and quietly along, the paddles keeping 
silent rhythm with the persistent prayerful 
humming. Day after day passed thus, 
with scarcely a word spoken, for I im- 


Thus one afternoon late, we were pad- 
dling up stream, with me in the bow, rifle 
in hand, as usual, when, as we rounded a 
bend in the river, I sighted a tapir about 
fifty yards ahead. It was just disappear- 
ing into the palms at the river bank as I 
took a snap shot at its hind quarter—all 
that was to be seen when I got my rifle to 
shoulder. On the report, the canoe 
stopped so suddenly that I, sitting loosely, 
went over backwards on top one of the 
natives, who shunted against another, and 
a sudden panic resulted which came very 
near upsetting the boat. Righting my- 
self, I was a bit surprised to notice that 
my men, including the intrepid Uda, 
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were obviously in a greatly perturbed 
state of mind. And I was at a loss to 
know why, until I urged Uda to send the 
canoe on so I could land and track the 
tapir. It appears that, having seen noth- 
ing, the sudden report of my rifle, break- 
ing in upon their prayer crooning, had 
startled them, and at the same time 
aroused that dread of the intangible which 
I have found to possess all simple peoples, 
from the arctics to the tropics, to a fear- 
some degree. They refused to paddle on; 
in fact, there was a movement to swing the 
canoe back, which I stopped perempto- 
rily; and then I assailed Uda, who much 
annoyed me by rather leaning with the 
natives than with me, in language with 
which he had no doubt become familiar 
on board the coasting steamer. Everyman 
of my crew had picked up his parang, and 
it did look for a few moments a bit more 
like a war than a paddling party; mean- 
time the canoe drifted back, held head 
on, however, by Uda, who kept to his 
paddle in the stern. Finally Uda pulled 
himself together, and began talking to the 
crew, and after a few moments they put 
down their knives and took up paddles 
again. It is remarkable how craven- 
hearted the deep-seated dread of the 
unknown will make natives of the 
wilds; and yet again how desperately 
brave they will be where the conditions 
are usual and the surroundings familiar. 

Wallowing through mud knee deep, I 
found the tapir inland several hundred 
yards on three legs, and succeeded, after 
about an hour’s stalking, in bringing it 
down. It isan ugly, pig-like locking thing 
of no sport-giving qualities, and f should 
never shoot another. I only shot this one 
because, being nocturnal in its habits, it 
is seldom seen, and I wanted to make a 
near study of its differentiation from the 
South American type. In a few words 
this may be summed up; the Malay type 
has a whitish back, longer snout and 
flat head crown, as compared with the 
Brazilian tapir, which is all black, has 
almost no snout, and the head crown ele- 
vated. I took the fore feet of my tapir, but 
subsequently lost them, with other more 
valuable trophies, when we upset, as we 
did several times. I had much difficulty 
in working my way out to the river point 
where I had landed, and when I did, the 
canoe was not in sight, and in the muck 


and mud of the jungle—for I had got into 
a very swampy piece of it—it took me 
nearly three hours to wallow around to a 
bend lower on the river, by which time it 
was dark, and I could not see. Finally, 
however, I raised an answer to my shouts 
from the sampan, which the Chinamen, 
indifferent to wild beasts of the jungle 
as to the cares of the world, and with no 
dread of the mysterious, had brought in 
close to the bank and tied to a palm. The 
canoe I finally discovered a little farther 
down stream, the men still apparently un- 
easy. They were a full mile below where 
I had got out, and I might have walked all 
night but for the Chinamen. 

Before turning in that night, on the sam- 
pan, where I slept when we did not camp 
ashore, I congratulated Uda Prang on the 
courage he had shown that afternoon, and 
told him of my delight in having a jungle 
hunter of such prowess in my party. 

Next morning we took up course again. 
I must say the river travel had become 
very monotonous—really oppressive. All 
the time there was the same scene—palms 
and a dense jungle lining the banks, with 
trees here and there showing their tops in 
the background. Now and again wesaw 
some monkeys with long and short tails, 
and heard the rasping screech of a horn- 
bill, or the croak of a heron; now and 
again a crocodile with baleful eye sunk 
from sight as we neared. At rare in- 
tervals & lonely bird sent out a few notes. 
Otherwise there was only the squeak of 
the sampan oars following us, and the men 
in the canoe now humming, now softly sing- 
ing, as they drew their paddles through 
the water. Overhead, just about sunset, 
passed every afternoon great flocks of fly- 
ing foxes (fruit bats), which seemed al- 
ways to be going west. The stream here 
narrowed considerably, and for three days 
we had been towing the sampan, because 
there was not width enough to use the oars, 
when at length one afternoon we came to 
the headwaters. 

As there was no interior settlement of 
which we knew in the direction we were 
going, we made a camp inland about ten 
miles, where I stationed the Chinamen, 
one of the Malays, and the provisions, 
while Uda, two of the natives and I went 
after rhino. My scheme was to use this 
camp as a supply station, making from 
it trips of three to four days’ duration, 
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until I had worked over all the country 
within a radius of such trips, and then to 
reéstablish it, again and again, until I 
got what I sought. I found here the 
most attractive country I had hunted 
in Sumatra, though that is not saying a 
great deal, for, speaking generally, it was 
the same dense jungle as elsewhere, only 
here were upland stretches of compara- 
tive openness and dryness. It was a de- 
light to come out of the dark, cheerless 
jungle into the sunshine, hot as it was, 
where the birds were calling. There was 
the minah bird, rather effectively marked 
in black and yellow, which I was told can 
be taught to talk if taken when young; and 
there was another bird about the size of 
a pigeon, with black plumage and forked 
tail, which, in fairly plentiful numbers, 
zig-zagged across the heavens, uttering 
one or two not unmusical notes. 

One of the most attractive birds I saw was 
a brilliant kingfisher; and one of those I 
did not see is the jungle fowl, of which 
I had heard, but which, I understand 
from good authority, is not to be found 
in Sumatra. Once ina while I saw a few 
green doves of the variety so common and 
plentiful in Siam. There were many 
birds, indeed, of varying though not bril- 


liant plumage, and monkeys of all sizes, 
and of all hues of countenance. Of the 
barking deer there were also many, and 
now and then I saw the tiny mouse deer, 
with its exquisitely dainty lines, the entire 
animal less than eighteen inches in height. 
Of wild pig tracks there were many. It 
was a great relief from tramping through 
the mud and wet clinging undergrowth 
of the dismal jungle. 

Jungle hunting is so different from that 
of the uplands or of the mountains; it is 
so monotonous, so uneventful. Only at the 
finish, when you are immediately before 
your game, and not always then, is there 
any stalking. There isno woodcraft. You 
simply wallow in mud, cutting a way 
through dense undergrowth impenetrable 
to the eye, sometimes crawling through 
mud holes up to your waist. Never is 
there opportunity of a view ahead, as to 
the lie of the land or the probable course 
of the game. You may only plod on, fol- 
lowing the tracks, hopeful that the next 
mud hole may show fresh spoor. 

Moving our main camp farther into the 
interior several times, thus to give us 
wider range from our base of supplies, we 
had covered quite an area and hunted 
diligently every day of eight before we 
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found a section which gave indication of 
rhinoceros. Most of those eight days it 
had rained, and the (8 x 12) canvas fly I 
carried came in very handy to save pro- 
visions and protect our heads at night from 
the almost incessant rain. Several times I 
saw the pugs of leopard, and one day, as, 
under a generous shade-giving bush, I sat 
writing in my note book, while the main 
camp was being moved, I had the unusual 
good fortune to see the end of a stalk bya 
black leopard upon a barking deer. Icould 
easily have got a snap shot had my camera 
been at hand instead of in its tin box, 
journeying toward the new camp site, 
about ten miles away. While I wrote I 
heard several barking deer without look- 
ing up; in fact they were so common that 
I never did pay attention, except where 
there was hope of getting near to study 
them; but, as I wrote, a strange and, 
it seemed, distressful yelp in the barking, 
caused me to look up in time to see a deer 
just bounding out from the jungle edge, 
with a black leopard not two dozen feet 
behind it. In two leaps, it seemed, the 
leopard had alighted on the deer’s neck, 
apparently turning a complete somersault 
with the deer immediately on striking, 
and evidently breaking the neck of its 
victim in the performance. It happened 
in the open not fifty feet from me, and I 
sat for a full ten minutes watching that 
leopard; the first one of the cat family I 
had ever seen mauling its prey. The 
leopard’s actions were precisely those of 
the cat with a mouse after a kill; it put out 
a fore paw and arm, pushing it, then pull- 
ing, and once or twice leaped lightly from 
one side to the other. It was some time 
before it satisfied itself of the deer’s death, 
if that was the object of the pawing; and 
then it fastened its fangs in the deer’s 
throat, though without tearing the flesh— 
that is, without ripping it—and remained, 
apparently sucking the blood, for several 
minutes. Thus far its actions had been 
rather deliberate, and not ravenous. But 
now it went to the stomach, which it ripped 
open quickly, and at once changed toa 
ravenous, wild creature, as it began drag- 
ging out the intestines until it had secured 
the liver and the heart. Then it settled 
to feeding; and when it had about fin- 
ished the performance—I shot. Many of 
the hunters I have met, and some of the 
authors I have read, appear to consider 


the black leopard a distinct species; but it 
is simply a freak cub of the ordinary spot- 
ted leopard, just as the silver and the 
black fox are freaks of the common red. 
Ina litter from a red vixen I have seen a 
silver among red pups; and I met a man 
in the jungle where Lower Siam meets 
the Malay Peninsula who had found a 
black among the spotted leopard’s cubs, 
upon which, however, the spots, of course, 
are not very clearly defined until they be- 
come older. In other experiences of leop- 
ard hunting throughout Malaya I came 
to enjoy it even more than the character 
of hunting there made necessary for tiger, 
which, by the by, is not a tree climber, 
some of my hunting confreres to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. The leopard is 
not so strong, nor so formidable an oppo- 
nent in a fight, but is much more active 
than a tiger and is aroused more easily 
and is bolder in its attack. Then, too, its 
tree-climbing habits make it decidedly a 
dangerous and certainly an elusive animal 
to hunt. In my opinion it is the more in- 
teresting and sporting animal to stalk, 
although, of course, as a trophy it is not 
valued as the tiger, nor has it the majesty 
of his Royal Stripes, nor the tremendous 
onslaught when the attack does come. 
The trail of the tiger runs in Sumatra 
as elsewhere in the Far East. You are 
always hearing of him or, as often, of her. 
Every strange happening, every mysterious 
action or unfamiliar sound which cannot 
be explained, is put down to the tiger. In 
some places, particularly in India, his 
name is never mentioned because of fear- 
somerespect. Fearfuland superstitiousare 
these natives. Incidentally I hunted tiger 
pretty often, but never succeeded in bring- 
ing one down; for in these Far Eastern 
jungles it is too dense to beat them out with 
elephant, as done in India, and it is almost 
impossible to organize a sufficient party to 
walk them out, even where the jungle will 
permit of it, as it does in parts of Malay 
Peninsula. The tiger is too wary to be 
caught by a tied-up animal. I discovered 
that after sitting up several times over 
bullocks where tiger tracks were numer- 
ous. They must be followed on their own 
kill, or driven out as in India, or caught in 
the dry season, at a water hole. And 
sitting up over a tied bullock or a water 
hole, for me, at least, has no sport. My 
leopard measured five feet six inches from 
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the tip of its nose to the end of its tail, and 
was the only black leopard that I killed— 
the only one, in fact, that I saw; it was un- 
usual good fortune, indeed, for they are 
somewhat rare—at least to get. I noticed, 
after I got its pelt off, that in the sun it 
had a kind of watered silk appearance as 
a result of the deeper black of the spots, 
which, though invisible, were really there 
just the same. 

The jungle we now worked into was 
different from any I had seen. It was 
very dense, and yet now and again we 
came to comparatively open places, which 








which they seemed to eat for nourishn.ert. 
Many of these roots are used for medicinal 
purposes, and in every native house there 
is always stowed away a drum filled with 
roots, leaves and other like nature nos- 
trums in case of emergency. There were 
no noises in this jungle except early in the 
morning and late at dusk, when a bird I 
never saw called in voice most extraordi- 
narily harsh and far reaching. 

Through all the time I was in Sumatra 
I kept my eye constantly open for that 
most marvelously plumaged bird, the 
argus pheasant; but though I once found 


Where we left our canoe at the headwaters, and started inland. 


in the center usually had a kind of mound, 
from two to three feet in height, some- 
times six or eight, and sometimes as much 
as twenty feet in diameter. These mounds 
were usually circular and composed of an 
interlacing of timber and vines and 
creepers; they looked like nothing so much 
as rubbish heaps left after the surround- 
ing soil had washed away. Another un- 
usual sight was a tree with base standing 
clear of the soil, and roots spreading hither 
and thitherexposed toview. Sometimesthe 
tree base was a foot and a half above the 
ground, as though it had been forced up 
by its roots. I found wild bananas, and 
the natives found many roots and leaves, 


a small feather, I never saw the bird itself. 
Indeed, there are few living men who ever 
have seen it in the wild state. They are 
the shyest and most difficult to approach, 
perhaps, of all living things in the world. 

Nearly all the time it rained, but that 
did not dampen the activity of the mos- 
quitoes, which raged so persistently and 
in such swarms around us. Sometimes 
when tracking rhino they buzzed about 
my head in such multitudes that I could 
literally get a handful at every stroke. I 
annointed’ my face with pennyroyal, pur- 
chased for the purpose from a wise drug- 
gist who, not having ventured away from 
paved streets, insisted there was nothing 
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My hunters dressed up, so as to protect their bodies from the thorns of the jungle. 


like it to keep off jungle pests. At such 
times as I was not actually hunting, 
mosquitoes and small flies and red ants 
combined to make life quite stirring. I 
used to seek the rude, sometimes flesh- 
tearing slap of the jungle brush against 
my face and head—it cleared the field of 
mosquitoes for the moment—and often I 
pushed my way through bushes without 
using the jungle knife, simply to brush 
away the swarms of insects that made a 
halo about my head. Thus attacked 
above by the insects and below by the red 
ants, one was not lacking occupation at 
any time. 

One day I came on elephant tracks, and 
a broad pathway through the jungle 
showed where they had gone, compara- 
tively recently, too. Uda and my two 
men were hot-foot for going after the ele- 
phants, but my time limit was drawing 
near—and rhino still unfound. Uda, 
after all, proved to be a tolerably fair man 
in the jungle. He was not so accom- 
plished as his tales suggested, but, as 
Malays go, he was a pretty dependable 
tracker. Above all he was good-natured. 
In fact, all three of my men, Uda, Bilal 
and Che, were even-tempered and took the 
trials as they came—and they came often 
—without getting sulky, and always 
seemed ready for more. They were a 


long way the best men I secured at any 
time in the Far East. Neither Bilal nor 
Che could speak a word of anything ex- 
cept Malay, but Bilal was a facile sign 
talker, and he and I had many ani- 
mated conversations through that medium 
while we were in the jungle. I usually 
took him with me in the lead, leaving Uda 
to round up Che, or to follow independ- 
ent tracks. Bilal was not handsome, but 
he was strong and ready and exceptionally 
good-humored ; and his dearest posses- 
sion was an undershirt he had somewhere 
got in trade, and which was especially use- 
ful in the jungle—but he wore it on all 
occasions. Bilal, so Uda gave me to 
understand, was quite an elephant hunter, 
his professed method being to trap or to 
steal upon them when sleeping, and, with 
a long |nife fastened to a stick, to cut its 
trunk and then follow until the animal 
dropped from loss of blood. How suc- 
cessful he was I never knew. 

We had followed a great many tracks, 
and twice we had heard rhino, but in cover 
so dense that it was impossible to see it. 
Throughout all these days my men had 
been very patient; and Uda, who said this 
particular section was muchlike Java, where 
he professed to have hunted much, now 
expressed confidence in our finally getting 
rhino. One morning early we got on quite 
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fresh tracks, which we followed for several 
hours through very dense undergrowth, 
the rhino meanwhile seeking all the mud 
holes in the direction of his route. We 
traveled these tracks until noon as swiftly 
as we could, and as silently; and as they 
continued so fresh and little more than a 
breath of air appeared to be stirring, we 
went along stealthily, expecting to come 
up with the quarry at any time. But it 
was nearing five o’clock, with the chill of 
approaching sunset beginning tosettle upon 
the jungle, and still we followed the tracks 
hopefully—though unrewarded. Then the 
tracks led into and across one of those 
mound-containing spaces to which I have 
referred. 

It occurred to me as a useful thought 
to get on top of the mound which hap- 
pened to be a biggish one, and make 
the best survey the lookout permitted of 
the other side of the space where the jun- 
gle was thinnish. And, by the gods, there, 
barely discernible, was the long sought- 
for rhino moving around like a great 
hog. Having more confidence in these 
natives than I had felt in those elsewhere 
in Sumatra, I had given my .5o to Bilal, 
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who was directly at my heels—Uda and 
Che had not yet come up to us—and I 
carried my 12-bore. The rhino was per- 
haps not over twenty yards away, yet I 
could see him very indistinctly, and I 
feared to maneuver for a better position 
lest he get my wind and move away into 
the denser jungle, where to view him at 
even ten yards would be a most fortunate 
opportunity; so taking the best sight I 
could get as he squashed about, head- 
ing somewhat in my direction, I put the 
conten sof both barrels, oneafter the other, 
as quickly as I could pull the triggers, just 
behind of his shoulder and ranging back. 
There was a tremendous commotion as he 
disappeared, so quickly as to astonish me, 
with a crash into the jungle. Standing 
on the mound I could feel a very little 
wind and note it was blowing across my 
position from east to west, and, as the 
rhino made off to the southwest, I felt sure 
he would cross my wind and that if he did 
he would be likely to charge. It seemed 
at the moment to be my best chance 
of another shot, for of course I could 
not begin to get through the thick jungle 
at the pace he was going, and would have 
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been left far behind had I attempted 
to follow. So I held my position, awaiting 
developments—knowing I could track him 
later, if nothing interesting happened in 
the immediate future. 

Meanwhile I could not determine his 
exact location, but while immediately 
after the report he seemed going away, 
in another few moments it appeared to 
me he was coming toward the open 
space. Meantime I was endeavoring to 
get the cartridges out of the 12-bore, 
which had a defective ejector, and, as I 
was fingering with this, the rhino broke 
from the jungle, coming directly toward 
me, charging truly up-wind. It was not 
over forty feet from where he broke out of 
the jungle to where I stood on the mound, 
the latter being perhaps twenty feet in 
diameter, and the rhino came on without 
hesitation and without noise except that 
made by his feet and huge bulk, his head 
held straight out, not lowered like a bull, 
and with his little eye squinting savagely. 
I had hastily handed the 12-bore over to 
Bilal, taking the .50 when the rhino broke 
from the jungle, and as he came up onto 
the mound, I fired twice for that wicked 
eye (the eye of a charging rhino is a pretty 
small mark, perhaps you may know), once 
making a slight superficial wound on the 
forehead, and again sending the ball into 
the fleshy part of the fore shoulder. 
Neither shot made impression on the 
rhino, which kept coming. 

By now he was not more than ten feet 
from me, I should say, and I had just 
pumped another shell into the barrel, when 
suddenly I was thrown off my feet and 


over the side of the mound. As I went into 
the air, I expected every second to feel the 
rhino’s horn in my side; but I held on to 
my rifle (which, curiously, did not go off 
although at full cock) and, when I fell, 
scrambled to my feet as quickly as I could. 
To my great relief the rhino had crossed 
the mound and was running towards the 
jungle, with apparently no more thought 
of me than if I had not stood in his path 
a few seconds before. It did not take 
me long to put a ball in back of his ear, and 
he dropped like a stone—without a sound. 

He had but a single horn on the lower 
part of the nose, four inches in height, and 
a kind of knob where had been, or was tobe, 
another above it. The usual Indian rhino, 
including the smaller Malay, have one horn, 
but some of the Sumatra variety have two. 

It was an experience rather conclusive 
on the question of the rhino charging by 
scent rather than by sight. He charged 
straight toward me up-wind, and when I 
dropped off the mound, to the south, I was 
thrown off his scent. Either he lost 
sight of me, as could easily have happened, 
or he is not governed by sight,—for he 
never swerved from his path. I found 
both 12-bore bullets in his hind quarters; 
the .50 ball had gone in behind the right 
ear, and into the left jaw. 

How I came to be thrown off the mound, 
at what may have been a very timely mo- 
ment, is explained by the rhino stepping, 
as he drew near, upon one end of a long, 
small log on the other end of which I 
was standing; and thus he teetered me 
out of his path. 

It was a lucky teeter for me. 





The Malayan Tapir. 
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DRAWINGS BY HY, 5S, WATSON 


back of the envelope with his pen 

cil as he studied the two little col 
umns of figures which made up his orecast 
of the games. For anything that his face 
showed he might have been a nervous 
clerk taking off a troublesome trial-bal- 
ance instead of captain of the track team, 
sitting cross-legged on the grass in the sun- 
shine of a May morning. 

“And there you are ——, 
“Tt’s very pretty, isn’t it?” 

“You forget,” observed Larrabee, with 
a demure smile. “We may always be 
beaten like gentlemen.” 

“Yes,” chirped young Hollis, lifting his 
shoulders slightly. “Quite so!” 

“ Now—now—now, Hollis, there’s no 
need of taking it that way. The team is 
all right. They’ve got lots of sand, and 
they’ll show up a heap better to-morrow 
than they do on paper.” 

“Yes,” said young Hollis again, in the 
same crisp tone. “Read what’s inside 
that envelope. That’s what’s the mat- 
ter.” 

Larrabee, reading, suddenly gave : 
sharp “O!” as though something hurt 
him. 

“Weatherwood!” he muttered. “No!” 

“ Yes—Weatherwood,” cried the young 
captain, with something of defiance in his 
tone. “And if he has to drop out and we 
don’t win the mile—I tell you, with things 
hanging so by threads, if we lose that mile 
we’ll—it’s all up with us, that’s all!” He 
wrenched out a tuft of grass and began to 
tear it in bits and toss it away. 

“But look here, Hollis! You don’t 
stand for this, do you? You don’t believe 
that boy’s a professional ?” 

“Believe it? I can’t believe it. But 
there’s the protest and that man’s affi- 
davits, and it’s got to go to the committee; 
and however it comes out it’s bound to get 
outside and into the papers, and there’ll 
be a lot of nasty noise and—and all that 
sort of thing!” 

“He would run his heart out for the 


Y “back Hollis gloomily tapped the 


” 


he said. 


’ 


team!” muttered the older man. “It’s 
these chaps who take things hard and have 
the backbone not to let it get on their 
nerves—those are the sort we want, Hollis 

-those are the sort that’ll pull you 
through. Why, he’s got to run, Hollis, 
he’s got to run!” 

“And here’s this!” said the young cap- 
tain bitterly. He jumped up and thrust 
the letter into his pocket. “ We might as 
well have it out right now,” he said. 

Hollis went straight to Weatherwocd’s 
room away up in the top of Weld. The 
door was open and he walked in. Weather- 
wood, at his desk, lifted his head from a 
pile of Freshman themes which he was 
correcting, and peered over the top of his 
spectacles. He was somewhat near- 
sighted. 

“QO!” he said suddenly, rising and tak- 
ing off the spectacles. Neither Hollis nor 
any of the others of the team had ever been 
in his room before. Still holding the spec- 
tacles in his left hand, he held out his right 
to his young captain. 

“T’m glad you came,” he said. 

“Hello, Weatherwood,” smiled Hollis, 
finding himself laboriously shaking hands. 
“Great day, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s fine.” He peered out of the 
window. “ Won’t you sit down ?” he said. 
He was not used to youths like Hollis, and 
it wasa bit hard for him. Hollis deranged 
his theories. It seemed scarcely just and 
proper that one who could captain a team 
could look so graceful-careless, Narcissus- 
like; that such subtleties of raiment could 
be so lightly, lazily worn by the same 
limbs which could clip out a quarter-mile 
in forty-nine and two-fifths seconds. 

“Yes,” said Hollis presently, “it looks 
like very pretty weather for to-morrow. 
There was a silence, and then Hollis 
turned quickly. 

“Weatherwood,” he said, “ have you got 
an enemy?” The older man threw back 
a quick look of surprise, and then he 
smiled. The solemn phrase somehow 
put him at his ease again. 
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“Good gracious!” he laughed. “We 
don’t have those yet—here—I hope.” 

“T hope not,” said Hollis, “ but I’m not 
joking. It’s a very serious matter for the 
team and—and for you. I mean has any- 
body—I don’t want to know what it’s 
about—but has anybody out there, where 
you used to run, got it in for you?” 

Weatherwood shrugged his shoulders. 
He was not smiling now. 

“T’ve never bothered much about ene- 
mies,” he said slowly. “I haven’t had 
time. Once—there was a man ran at our 
school. He ran in a novice race. The 
merchants donated prizes.” Weather- 
wood smiled a bit sheepishly. “That was 
the way we used to do out there. We 
tried to make those games absolutely 
straight and clean—there had been some 
trouble—and anything else, just then, 
made a good deal of difference. That 
man was a liar. And I found him out— 
and he won the race. And I put it up to 
him, and I told him he was a mucker and 
a mug-hunter and a disgrace to the school. 
There was a row—he had his friends with 
him—and I had to knock him down.” 
Weatherwood sniffed, and, crushing up a 
bit of loose paper, snapped it into the waste 
basket. ‘He stayed down, I believe, the 
full count.” 

“And he has never got back at you,” 
murmured Hollis. 

“He said,” continued the older man, 
“that he would show me up for a mug- 
hunter before he got through with me, or 
break a leg. Those were his exact words, 
I think—‘a mug-hunter or he’d break a 
leg.” He came down East, by the way, 
after I did.” 

“And I’m afraid he hasn’t broken a 
leg,” observed Hollis, with a wan smile. 

“What do you mean? You don’t 4g 

“JT mean,” cried Hollis, jumping up and 
beginning to pace the floor of the little 
room, “that they’ve protested you. I 
mean that they swear you took money— 
that you were an athletic instructor at a 
summer camp—and that they paid you 
for it. And this man swears . 

“Who’s the man? His name isn’t 
Ruggles?” 

“The name signed to the affidavit,” 
said Hollis, stopping short in his walk, “is 
Charles J. Ruggles!” 

Weatherwood stiffened as though Hollis 
had slapped him in the face. He looked 








through and beyond the young captain as 
though he were not there. 

“To go back to where a man’s forgotten 
—to where a man didn’t know——”’ - He 
was like one talking in his sleep. Some- 
thing like fear came into Hollis’s face. 

“Talk out, man—what are you saying!” 
he cried. “They’re lying! Don’t tell me 
that it’s—that you are ——”’ 

“Tt is a lie,” said Weatherwood, very 
quietly, and, as it were, coming back to 
himself. “I went to that camp. I went 
asa tutor. I coached that man. Why, I 
drove him through his exams. I’m as 
straight as—as you are, Hollis—as you 
are standing here.”” Then, with the words 
coming faster and faster, he told the little 
story of that summer in the Michigan 
woods. 

“T did get pay. I got pay for pounding 
facts into a lot of empty skulls, and for 
chopping wood and ceoking for ’em, and 
doing everything that a lot of kids wouldn’t 
do for themselves—if that’s athletics. And 
do you think I’m a mug-hunter, Hollis? 
Maybe we did run for sweaters and shav- 
ing-sets and revolvers out there—that 
wasn’t our fault! Why, man, I ran a hun- 
dred once in tennis shoes and with winter 
trousers cut off at the knees! Don’t you 
think I know I could have mighty near 
made the eleven last fall—didn’t Longacre 
try to get me out for the rowing this win- 
ter—and do you think I’d have given up 
all that for—for this’””—he dashed the pile 
of themes savagely to the floor—“ if I was 
a mug-hunter—do you think I would?” 
He stopped short and was quite silent for 
a moment, and then in another voice he 
faltered, “ You are not going to stop me 
now—tell me that, Hollis—you wouldn’t 
stop me—now ?” 


“Second call for the mile!” 

Weatherwood jumped as though some- 
thing hot had touched him, and he flung 
aside his blanket. He was just about on 
the edge of going to pieces. 

“Lie down!” snapped Larrabee. “ You 
act like a kid!” It was not the moment 
for pleasantries. It was time to use the 
whip. For two hours they had tried to 
distract him—to close his ears when the 
yells of the crowd surged through the 
grated window, and shut his eyes when the 
beaten men, limp and ashen, dropped in 
a heap as soon as they got inside the door. 
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He did not show now that he heard what 
the older man said, but he began jamming 
his bare feet into the spiked running shoes. 
It was very hot and close in the dressing- 
room, and the air was heavy with the smell 
of sweaty clothes and alcohol and winter- 
green oil. The ground-glass windows 
were down, and the blue sky only showed 
through the gratings of the upper sashes. 
The pretty day, so warm, so velvet-soft, 
with the sights and sounds of early sum- 
mer that even the cheering seemed a sort 
of profanity, was forgotten. The games 


neath and knot ’em on top again. Knew 
a man lost a race once because of his rotten 
shoe-lace.” 

“What?” said Weatherwood, looking 
up, his eyes blinking rapidly. 

“Yes!” murmured the older man, 
smoking noticeably. “ Jostled at the first 
turn—ankle twisted—string broke and he 
threw his shoe. Finished out barefoot. 
Beaten—all out, cf course—fifty feet on 
wrong side of tape. Great for the gallery 
—didn’t help the score.” 

A limp figure, bare-footed and panting, 
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“Tt is a lie.”’ 


were no longer a garden party. And the 
noise, long ago broken from the regular 
cheers, now came in a continuous sputter 
—nervous, high-keyed and increasingly 
insistent. ‘The last race would decide the 
score. They were waiting for the mile. 

“Careful with those shoe-laces!”’ com- 
manded Larrabee. He spoke rather louder 
than was necessary because at that moment 
there echoed through the window-grating 
the far-off “ Whee-ee-ee-1!” of the starter’s 
whistle. He also lit a cigarette and began 
to smoke with extreme care. 

“ Better knot ’em once, carry ’em under- 


stumbled into the room. It dropped ona 
bench and a pair of spiked shoes fell to the 
floor. “Let me at him again!” mur- 
mured the boy. “I didn’t know he was 
going to sprint then—I could beat him 
now!” It was only little Evans, beaten 
out inthe quarter. They hadn’t expected 
him to win, but he had maybe, and now 
he rolled from side to side, cursing softly, 
with his head buried in his arms. Hollis 
followed with a blanket and sweater over 
his arm—a bit more haggard than he had 
been the day before. It isn’t any fun, 
when the score is tied, to be a captain and 
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out of the running. He paused on the 
threshold and darted a rapid glance about 
the room, while he ran his tongue over his 
dry lips and opened and shut his sweaty 
hands. A young and very important 
clerk of the course, pushing past him, 
shouted through the dressing-room door: 
“Last call for the finals in the low hurdles! 
All out for the low hurdles!” From far 
away came again the “ Whee-ee-ee-l!” of 
the starter’s whistle, like the singing of the 
locust in lifeless air. 

“That man “Ruggles—that mucker 
Ruggles—was over there in the crowd,” 
Hollis whispered, passing close to Larra- 
bee. “He said—curse him—never mind 
what he said—he’s full, and I had him put 
out before he made trouble.” 

“What does he want ?”’ asked the older 
man, in a low voice, drawing the young 
captain toward the window. “ What’s 
that?” He glared at a blue slip of paper 
in Hollis’s hand. 

“Telegram he sent. Didn’t get it till 
just now. Says he’s got more evidence— 
boxing teacher—ar-r-h!”? Hollis wrenched 
the paper in two, tore it into bits and flung 
them behind him. “Liar! If I could get 
my hands on him!” 

“Ssh!” whispered the older man. 
“Don’t let him hear. We mustn’t let him 
know. The sight of that man might send 
him clear up in the air—just—just like 
that!” He snapped his fingers. The next 
second he was clapping Weatherwood on 
the back and telling him not to stop until 
the tape hit his chest, while through the 
field-house echoed the call: 

“Last callfor the mile! All out for the 
mile!” 

Weatherwood threw aside his blanket, 
and, standing erect, ran his hands down 
over his big chest and the crimson band 
that crossed it. He suddenly became the 
coolest of them all. They followed him 
out—Hollis and the rubbers and the men 
who had run, half dressed as they were. 
One or two who still were pretiy pale and 
shaky leaned from the window with their 
sweaters thrown over their shoulders. The 
nervous air was shaking with cheers as 
they came out into the sunshine. The 
whole great bank of straw hats and mus- 
lins and parasols across the green seemed 
to palpitate and stir. A confused and 
turbulent ‘“ Yay-yay-yay-yay!” swung 
toward.them. Larrabee squeezed Weath- 





erwood’s arm. “Hear that!” he whis- 
pered, “they’re yelling for you!” 

Nobody noticed the hurdlers trotting 
back to the field-house, except when 
Dutton, who had won, patted Weather- 
wood on the shoulder as he trotted by, 
and then they cried the louder. 

 Whee-ee-ee-l !”” screamed the starter’s 
whistle again. A moment more and the 
eight runners were standing at the starting 
line. 

“On your marks!” They crouched for 
the start—all but Weatherwood, who stood 
at the pole almost erect, his bald temples 
above the shoulders of the others, his long 
left arm outstretched and his eyes riveted 
on the track—strangely tall and grim and 
old-looking. The crowd hushed for an 
instant as it watched him. 

“Ready!” The hot air grew tense and 
breathless and still, like that which hangs 
over a glassy lake just before a thunder- 
storm. 

And then it was broken—broken as 
sharply as by a thunderclap out of the 
blue. From the crowd that pushed 
against the rope at the outer edge of the 
starting line leaped a long-drawn “ Hiss- 
s-s-s !”’—vicious, venomous, as the warn- 
ing of a rattlesnake in the grass. 

On such fields hisses are not nice. The 
rasp of it struck those who heard it aghast, 
like some foul oath bawled out in a draw- 
ing-room. The overwrought runners, 
crouching for the pistol shot, started as 
though they had been struck with a whip 
across the back. Weatherwood, straight- 
ening, threw a quick look over his shoul- 
der. Then his head went up sharply and 
his breath caught. Not ten feet away 
stood the man Ruggles, grinning, and 
with a sort of sublimity of impudence 
looking him up and down with eyes that 
knew him and saw him through and 
through. At the same time the cheer 
leaders, scenting something awry, sprang 
to their stations, and the whole place 
dinned for Weatherwood. The man at 
the side of the track rolled his eyes fool- 
ishly in the direction of the noise, grinned 


‘again and suddenly threw up his arms in 


the position of a boxer about to lead out 
with his left. At the same time he roared: 
“Get your guard up, Weatherwood! 
Look alive there! What’s wrong with 
you, old man? Ay?” 
Not half a dozen people had seen any- 
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thing or heard what the man said; but 
Larrabee, his eyes on Weatherwood, 
seized Hollis’s arm. 

“What does it mean—what does it 
mean?” he whispered. Something was 
wrong with Weatherwood. He had gone 
waxy pale. The grip of things had wilted 
from his face. He looked asa strange dog 
looks when he sees you pick up a stone. 
Hollis saw him, saw the vague motion of 
his mouth as he tried to form words, and 
grabbing the starter’s arm, he hissed: 
“Send ’em off! Send ’em away!” 

The “Ready!”—“ Set!” came as one 
word, the pistol snapped, there was a 
scratching splash of cinders and they were 
off! They were off, indeed, one of the 
second-string runners for the Blue jump- 
ing to the front to set the pace; close on 
his heels followed their four-twenty-five 
man Chapple, and his team-mate Durfree; 
jostling them for the pole, as they rounded 
the first turn were Weatherwood’s own 
team-mates, Foote and Gray, and behind 
all these, behind the three other runners 
who were fighting for the inside position, 
Weatherwood trailed aimlessly, as though 
he scarcely knew which way to run. He 
had got off last of all. He would never 
have gone over the line if young Hollis, 
beside himself with nervousness, had not 
slapped him across the shoulders and cried 
“Go!” The crowd gasped its chagrin 
as they saw him. The Blue runner was 
well round the turn and setting out a 
clipping pace; the six other men, jostled 
into their places, were settling into the 
stride of their four-lap struggle, and 
Weatherwood was not yet under way. 
He seemed about to stop altogether when, 
from the tangle of heads at the starting 
line came the yell: “ We-e-eatherwood! 
How—’bout tha-t-fif-tee-ee-en! You ain’t 
a mug-hunt-er-O-o-o—No!” 

Weatherwood’s whole frame straightened 
and stiffened, and he whirled about with 
the precise motion of a man about to knock 
another down. It all took only the frac- 
tion of asecond. The next instant he had 
turned back, his arms grew firm as though 
he gripped something in each fist, his legs 
stretched into their long, sweeping stride, 
and swinging out into the middle of the 
track, he began to cut down his field. A 
cry went out at the sight of him. Steady 
as an express train, confident as the 
scratchman in anopen handicap, he moved 





on up to the front. He made no try to cut 
in toward the pole. Squarely in the mid- 
dle of the track, regardless of the extra 
distance, as though this were the sprint 
home instead of the beginning of the first 
quarter-mile he passed one by one the 
three men in the rear, Foote and Gray, 
then Durfree and Chapple, and then, 
after a stark mad sprint of a dozen yards, 
he shot in front of the Blue pacemaker and 
took the lead. The manceuver was over 
so quickly and done so well that the crowd 
could hardly cheer for gasping. What it 
meant nobody knew. It was magnificent, 
but it wasn’t racing. Then the cheers did 
come. At the sound Chapple and Dur- 
free themselves swung out, passed their 
own pacemaker and closed in behind 
Weatherwood’s heels as bicyclists hang 
to the rear wheels of a pacing auto. 

That was to be their game. There are 
twoways fora very good man torun hisrace. 
If he is sure enough of himself, he may 
leap away from the tape into such a heart- 
breaking pace that the man he’s most 
afraid of is run off his feet before the final 
sprint. The risk is terrific. The other 
way is to drop in just behind his heels, let 
him drag you on with his pace, hear the 
worrying beat of your breath on the back 
of his neck, and then, when he is fagged 
out with the work and the strain of setting 
the pace, swing wide into the stretch and 
sprint away from him to the tape. This 
isn’t so pretty, but it’s much more safe. 
There is one risk. When you are locked 
into another man’s stride, with your eyes 
riveted on a spot between his shoulder 
blades, and the cinders from his spikes 
splashing your legs, it isn’t perfectly easy 
to gauge your pace. You may be going 
faster than you mean to—than you can 
stand. 

Weatherwood passed the last man just 
before he reached the two-twenty mark. 
The low trees behind the tennis court made 
a dark curtain at that corner of the field 
across which moved the white line—the 
leader with his chin in, his long thighs 
moving with the confidence and rhythm 
of a thoroughbred. Some one breathed a 
reverent “A-a-ah!” as the crowd does 
when a sky-rocket bursts high in the air. 
Hollis stood entranced. 

“This is a race!” he said. 

Round the lower turn they swept, im- 
patient scattered cries reaching out toward 
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them as they came. 
So close were the 
two runners trailing 
the leaders that you 
could scarcely see 
an inch of white as 
they bore down the /%; 
straightaway toward *{ 
the crowd. 

“Sixty-two!” said =~ . 
a timer, looking at his stop-watch as th 
cinders splashed and those at the line 
caught the “Huh-huh! Huh- huh!” of 
breaths. 

“Kill ’em!” whispered young Hollis. 
He was on his knees, leaning out over the 
edge of the track. He did not see the man 
Ruggles, who stood directly opposite him, 
pushing against the outer rope. He did 
not even notice that any one cried out just 
as the leader crossed the line. But Lar- 
rabee, who was standing alongside, saw 
Weatherwood give a start, even as he ran, 
and his keen eye perceived that he had 
suddenly increased his pace. 

“Look at that stride!” cried the young 
captain. “Justlookatthat!” The older 
man only wheeled slowly about, following 
the runners with his eye as they made the 
turn. 

“That wasn’t the face for the end of the 
first quarter,” he said, as though to himself. 
“He looks as though he had seen a ghost!”’ 

Steady, rhythmic, relentless, they 
rounded the upper turn and wheeled into 
the straightaway toward the third two- 
twenty. The crowd had become almost 
silent, held by the tense beauty of it. 

“One-thirty-four!” said a timer, press- 
ing his stop-watch, as the leader passed 
the three-eighths stone. 

“Too fast!” whispered Larrabee, in a 
worried voice. ‘“That’s a whole second 
too fast!” It was too fast. It was much 
too fast fora man who was setting the pace 
and on whom the race depended. And 
yet—and yet—holding it, if not bettering 
it, the trio rounded the lower turn. Quite 
out of it and running their own race, were 
Foote and the rest. The three leaders 
were running stride and stride. The men 
in blue, lost to everything but the steadily 
advancing back in front of them, were 
carried blindly on in the killing pace. 

“Do you see,”’ whispered young Hollis, 
“he’s got ’em into his stride! They don’t 
know how fast they’re going.” 






Round the lower turn they swept. 


“Tt’s an awful chance:to take!” mut- 
tered the older man. “There are only 
two waysitcanend. Either he runs them 
out, or re 

A cheer broke out again as the three 
men whirled into the stretch again and 
bore down toward the finish of the 
second lap. As they came, steady, re- 
lentless as fate, the man Ruggles leaned 
out over the ropes again, and in mocking, 
stinging cadence spelled out the word 
“Fifteen!” 

“F-j-f-t-e-e-n! Fijteent We-e-eather- 
wood!” 

Straight into the teeth of it Weather- 
wood came, his stony eyes riveted on a 
point in the cinders ever about ten paces 
ahead of him, his blue lips now drawing a 
bit away from his teeth. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant face to see, but the timers and the 
others at the tape were not thinking of 
that. They were thinking of that invin- 
cible stride, eating up the last few yards 
of the second quarter, sweeping right down 
on it as though the finish were on the other 
side of it, and there was to be no letting 
down. A record mile! A sudden thrill 
of expectation came over them at the 
quick suspicion of what they were about to 
see. For it is written in the laws of the 
track that the third quarter of a mile race 
must always be run slowly. It is not so 
much that a man consciously lowers his 
pace as that his wearying limbs are not yet 
stung by the sauve-qui-peut of the run in 
to the tape. A man once ran a mile in 
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within a hair’s-breadth of four minutes 
and. twelve seconds. Others have ap- 
proached that record. They did so by 
defying the law, proven by generations 
of legs and lungs, and instead of letting 
down their third quarter from, say sixty- 
five to seventy-five seconds, they took the 
bit in their teeth, bored ahead at the same 
fierce clip and finished the last two fur- 
longs on what they had left. It isa terri- 
ble chance. Not one runner in a thousand 
could take it and survive. And as the 
three leaders passed the crowd, and, start- 
ing the third lap, came out into the open 
again at the upper turn, Larrabee sud- 
denly groaned. 

“Do you see what he’s doing ?” he cried. 
“Look! He’s—yes, he’s—he’s hitting it 
up!” The trainer had not said a word 
up to now. He was chewing an unlit 
cigar half way through. “It’s suicide— 
that’s what that is,” he said. 

Straight onward toward the fifth two- 
twenty strode Weatherwood and the two 
trailers. Every man who had a stop- 
watch riveted his eye on it. On past the 
field-house they went, not a muscle show- 
ing the strain of the pace they had run; 
on past the five-eighths stone —— 

“Two-forty and two-fifths!” said one 
of the timers. The others gripped their 
watches the harder and leaned forward. 
It was as though they were pushing the 
runners on. There was a whole lap and 
a half yet to go. 

“Good heavens, what’s happening? ” 
cried Hollis, half beside : 
himself with a sort of 
frightened delight. ‘The 
record for the three-quar- 
ters is three-two! ” And 
the mad runner and the \ 
two men behind him, who -% 
were as helpless, practically 
speaking, to break away 
from his pace as though 
they were chained to him, 
were boring ahead at a 
three-minute - and - ten -sec- 
ond rate, with a whole 
quarter-mile yet to go. 

“ What’s happening ?” 
repeated Larrabee, in a 
low voice, but the sound 
of it was drowned out 
by the cheer that began to 
sweep up from all about 


them. For the runners were in the 
straightaway again now and_ bearing 
down again toward the line. 

“What’s happening?” All at once 
that cheer stopped, and the scattered 
cries it left died away weakly, as 
though the machinery had run down. A 
sort of half audible pitying ‘“O-o-o!” 
breathed out from all the crowd. ‘“ That’s 
what’s happening!” cried Larrabee, and 
he pointed down the track. Weather- 
wood’s long, firm arm had doubled up 
toward his chin, his tautly held chin 
loosened, his head went back and he broke 
into a jumping sort of stride as a winded 
schoolboy runs. Any man who had ever 
worn a spiked slipper knew what was com- 
ing. 

They tell in the little story books how 
the regulars marched up to the trench at 
Bunker Hill, as strong and steady as 
though it had been a parade; and how, in 
a breath, the front rank crumpled and 
went down when the farmers saw the 
whites of the regulars’ eyes. That’s the 
way a good runner goes out. So far his 
legs and lungs will take him; so far and 
no farther he can run on what is known as 
his “nerve.” Then the cord snaps. It 
ought to have snapped for Weatherwood; 
but you must remember that locked into 
his stride were the two men who, except 
for him, were bound to win that race. 
And so he fought on—as a groggy half- 
back bucks the line in the twilight of a 
November evening when his team is 
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** Look--yes—he’s hitting it up.” 
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beaten and there are two minutes to play, 
or a stroke-oar fights to keep up the pace 
in the last half mile, when the beat is gone, 
and he’s clipping his stroke, and the cock- 
swain is splashing water in his face and 
the cannons from the yachts lining the 
course are thudding over his head. From 
where Ruggles stood came a cry of tri- 
umph and derision. At the sound of it 
Weatherwood plunged a bit more fiercely 
forward. As he did so Chapple, who 
hung so close that Weatherwood’s shoe 
as it each time left the ground just missed 
his knee, slowed to one side, wavered for 
a couple of steps and then dropped in a 
heap on the cinders. All this time the 
five other men, running well within them- 
selves and prettily, had been closing up 
the long gap between them and the third 
man. The latter, half hurdling, half 
stumbling over his fellow team-mate, was 
just struggling on toward Weatherwood 
when the field, with Foote leading, swung 
to the right of him and swept by. An 
elbow jostled his elbow, he missed his 
stride and then the last spark went out 
and, after a dozen plunges forward, he, 
too, toppled and fell. 

Weatherwood still pumped on as though 
running through quicksand. He was 
rounding the upper turn now with the 
whole last lap still ahead of him. The 
crowd watched in silence. Eating up his 
lead a yard at every stride came Foote and 
the rest. Hollis stared as though dazed— 
seeing only the bitter hopelessness of the 
fight, thinking only that Weatherwood had 
blundered. He saw the spent runner try 
to look back over his shoulder as though 
calling to his team-mates to come. The 
break in movement snapped the last rivet 
in his stride. At the same instant Foote, 
running the race of his life, swung past. 
Then everything gave way. Weather- 
wood staggered and then dove forward, 
and Larrabee, who had run acrossthecor- 
ner of the field while the rest were staring, 
caught him in his arms. 

Hollis forgot the race and started across 
the fieldonarun. Acrimson sweater was 
flung into the air in front of him; a straw 
hat skimmed past and sailed away onto 
the grass. Men were clapping him on the 
back and trying to grab his hand, but he 
shook them off and shouldered his way 
through—through the crowd that had 
poured down from the stands and were 


now all running the other way toward the 
lower end of the field where Foote, with 
the race in his hand and ten yards to the 
good, was just lifting into the sprint for the 
tape. 

The beaten man was already on his feet, 
limp and helpless in the elder Halloway’s 
arms, yet struggling to get away. He was 
white as wax, the air whistled in his teeth 
and his staring eyes did not seem to see. 

“Tt wasn’t fair—it wasn’t fair!” he 
moaned, all his grip on himself gone out 
of him. Hollis tried to get him to lie 
down. “It’s all right—it’s all right,” he 
buzzed soothingly. ‘“ Why, you won that 
race. Next year——” 

“Next year!” Weatherwood straight- 
ened, recognized his captain and seized 
Hollis’s arms in his big limp _ hands. 
“Don’t you understand! There aren’t 
any more years! I’m only an outsider!” 
He dropped on the grass and buried his 
face in his arms, crying like a child. Larra- 
bee looked at young Hollis and away at 
the crowd pushing and shouting about the 
finish line and shook his head. 

““* Forgot!’ ” he said in a low voice. 
“And how many will believe it! ” 

Out of the tumult and shouting across 
the field came the sudden thum-pum-pum 
of the big bass drum, and the band—that 
comic college band—began to bray. 

“Quick!” whispered Larrabee. ‘“ We 
must get him away!” Weatherwood’s 
head raised. 

“Look!”’ he cried, shrinking, “they’re 


"> 


coming! 


Over by the finish line the trainer and 
the timers, veterans of many fields, still 
wagged their heads abstractedly. 

“Queer race,’ observed one of the 
timers, gazing moodily across the field 
where the crowd—the foolish crowd— 
were surging about Weatherwood and 
cheering, and calling for a speech. “He 
couldn’t have run it better if he’d been 
trying to run himself and those other two 
chaps off their feet and give it to his own 
man.” Shepara, the trainer, nodded 
wisely. He was a slow-thinking man 
unburdened by intuitions. 

“That was a queer race,”’ said he. “He 
had a pretty good idea of pace too. I 
wouldn’t ’a’ thought—I wouldn’t ’a’ 
thought he was the sort to lose his head 
that way,” 























Resting at 10,000 Feet on Mt. McKinley. 








HIGHEST ON MT. McKINLEY 
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“JORDS would mock and crawl, 
\/ \/ and space prevents, to detail 
our three days’ exploring, be 
fore the final assault on McKinley, of 
Peters Glacier—that twisty gorge, scarce 
a mile wide, with fifteen miles length, all 
above snowline, hemmed by one wall 
5,000 feet, by another 15,000, so sheer you 
can hit its base with a snowball as you see 
its summit, the apex of North America. 
Late and lazily we rose on August 25. 
The Doctor, when all was skookum for a 
start, exclaimed, “Oh, I haven’t greased 
my boots yet’; so Fred Printz and I 
dashed across the three bands of moraina] 
chaos—black, then red, then gray—to the 
undulating ice, which went “Spick! 
Spick!” yielding to little surface rills. 
Dark cones rose truncated where old 
crevasses had healed. We followed a 
thundering river through blue arch and 
tunnel. Doctor and Miller appeared 
specks in the distance on the white crackly 
desert, where we trudged for hours, seem- 
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ing not to move. Fred waited for them, 
dwindling like a flash into a speck, and I 
kept on alone with beating heart. Hang- 
ing glaciers, split by irony pinnacles, over- 
hung like titanic crocodiles, vomiting 
brown chaos into jagged black cavern- 
mouths, under smooth pillars of pearly 
marble. An azure wrist of ice—a snow- 
bridge—buttressed a huge detrital cone 
on the white plain, and beyond a city of 
brown pyramids huddled at the mysteri- 
ous bend, where one huge feeder scruffed 
up under the “pink cliffs” in the cirrus 
gloom of three linear miles overhead, just 
tipped by the weak, slow-moving sun. 
And beyond the great bend? A pass 
to the Sushitna? Fred had still been 
betting, “Give me a pack and four days’ 
grub, and T’ll make Tyonek.’”’ No; the 
whole glacier in a white Niagara bristled 
down between the walls of a second turn, 
hinting of the world’s end and the hid 
deserts of the moon. Once I turned and 
looked downward. The dizzy unworldli- 
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ness of the gorge was intensified, com- 
pressed by perspective. The haze had 
dissolved, leaving rainbow islands of cloud 
at succeeding spheres of the dazing wall. 
Somewhere a snow-slide thundered, a 
tiny cloud of white fuzz like the puff from 
ten thousand cannon blurred the wall, a 
whisper died into the pre-creative silence. 

Zwieback and caribou with the others; 


then we struggled, roped, among the, 


wrecked white sky-scrapers of that mighty 
serac. A blizzard began. We bungled 
blindly through abysses, crawling along 
little pinnacles. There was no lead to the 
top. Says my diary of this: 


August 25. . It was 4 o'clock. (Fred 
and the Doctor are to reconnoiter the upper 
glacier to-night.) We had a night’s out- 
fit, they, 5 Ibs. each, I, 15. Miller and I 
should be starting home. Suddenly the 
Doctor turned and said in the storm in his 
cock-sure way we should climb McKinley 
from the top of the serac, and he and Fred 
were going to stay up here for keeps, for, 
“You three can pack up the rest of the 
stuff to-morrow, can’t you?” he added. I 
said I didn’t think we could, and Fred 
agreed. “You'll have Hiram,” said the 
Doctor, “from the lower camp.” We said 
we didn’t think Hiram could ever find last 
night's camp from the spruces. “But we 
can’t start up without him,” said the Doctor, 
which capped my annoyance, and I reviewed 
my old protests about Hiram, laying them 
a little thicker. “ He’s probably as opposed 
to your coming as you are to his,” said 
the Doctor, “at least he’s not such a kicker 
as you.” I answered that it was only the 
self-respecting person who kicked, for he 
knows when he’s being imposed upon. 
Scuttling back to camp, where it was rain- 
ing (of course) Miller said I hadn’t laid it 
on Hiram heavy enough. The Doctor stands 
for more cursing of the kid from Miller 
than from me. Going to bed, I said 
the next expedition I was on would be my 
own. “For God’s sake, count me in,” said 
Miller. 


Miller’s stomach went on strike in the 
morning, and the outfit couldn’t be com- 
pressed into less than four packs of 40 
pounds each. We started both with one, 
but Miller collapsed on reaching the ice, 
cached his load, and disobeying orders 
not to travel alone on the glacier, I kept 
on upward in the blinding drizzle. I could 
take only 600 steps at a time under the 
weight, 600 paces, 600, 600, each counted 
out as feeling left my numb shoulders, and 
the eight miles of blind ice was now a limbo 
in which I must wander in circles, lost for- 
ever, now the cloud-whirled vision of para- 


dise. The Doctor met me at the serac- 
foot with Fred, who dashed on past down 
to camp, saying to me, ‘‘ What you belly- 
aching about?” (He was out of chewing 
iobacco, and you must be tolerant with 
such a sufferer.) 

We roped up the serac by a crafty com- 
bination of snow pinnacles, toward a tiny 
speck on the vast polar plain—the tent— 
which it seemed I’d never, never reach; 
where six inches of snow had fallen in the 
night as an avalanche hurtled past. The 
Doctor’s anticipations were working 
smoothly. He was jubilant. Sure! He’d 
found a way to the summit of McKinley. 
“Unless we have very bad luck,” he said, 
“we shall be there within five days.” 

Just above camp, a long snow spur 
reached to the base of the rocks on the 
southwest shoulder of the main mountain, 
our old objective from Brook’s camp. 
We were to climb this big spur, though 
the rocks above still looked to me very 
steep. The glacier turned on itself, east, 


around the spur, leaving a gap between . 


the front range and the main mountain, 
which Fred still persisted (and wrongly), 
led to the Sushitna. There I wrote: 


August 26. . The Doctor has just 
said over the pea soup, “ We shall spend a 
night on top of McKinley. I don’t think 
that has ever been done on so high a moun- 
tain in such a latitude—why I don’t under- 
stand.” So, another litter of chickens is 
hatched out and counted. . . . Numb- 
ness has extended all over my body. “ Your 
nerves are upset,” the Doctor said; “I’ve 
noticed it lately.” Rot! . . . The cold 
orange and purple of night is flooding these 
enchanted white spaces, which give down- 
ward through gaps into heaven knows 
where. Ther., 22 degrees; Alt., 7,550. 

August 27. Our faces are Indian 
copper color. Moved camp one mile (all 
but the tent, left to dry) to the base of the 
spur. Both dead tired, and not minding the 
crevasses much. Back at the tent, no Fred, 
or Hiram, or Miller, so we ate our raw meat 
—Doc shying on some—and I broke a tooth 
on zwieback, which reminded me of Delphi's 
prophecy to Xerxes when he broke one on 
the beach at Actium. I’ve a conquest on, 
too. I’m warned I’ll get fever from eating 
snow—another Arctic bugbear. . 2 

So we descended to the base camp. Fred 
and Hiram were dozing in their bags. They 
rubbed their eyes, and Hiram told a pitiful 
tale; how unable to find horses in the lower 
camp he’d started up here on foot, and 
hearing a whistle out on the glacier—“ just 
like the Doctor-r-r’s ”—had wandered out 


there, got lost, and spent the night on the 
ice. He was starting home only a few hours 
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ago, when Fred sighted him. I kept my 
temper pretty well at this latest shine of 
deafness, blindness, and stupidity. He is 
sure a star explorer, and we’re a great out- 
fit. Miller had hit down for spruce with his 
coat collar turned up. . . . The whistling 
was a marmot, as any ass ought to have 
known. 

August 28. ‘ The world’s coming 
to an end, sure. The Doctor got up first 
and started breakfast, the only time on the 
trip. Seems as if he’s coming up to the 
scratch, showing real head lately—he’s so 
sure of success. ‘ 


Again in single, silent file we toiled up 


Relative weight of packs had been 
bruited once or twice, by Fred chiefly, 
who now aggressively bet his load was 
heavier than mine. Hiram backed him, 
of course, so when we came to the 
tent, he folded it and tossed it to me say- 
ing, “Here, Dunn, I guess your pack’s 
the lightest,” which I denied; so our 
mechanical genius rigged up scales with 
the tent-pole and an ice-axe. Dicker as 
they would, my load soared up lighter on 
five tries. Fred kept on growling till I 
said, “ Lord, Lord, we all admit you’re 





* We dug into the wall to get enough flatness to spike down the tent.” 


that unearthly avenue. It’s strange how 
spinal shivers from what has appalled 
weaken when you’ve seen the place once 
or twice, and how, after you suffer plung- 
ing into it alone, they are quite effaced in 
the artifice of companionship. The gla- 
cier was homelike as some city streets I 
know. At last, on top the serac, the hu- 
man animal in each of us began to leer 
through the heroism of adventure. I 
guess it’salwaysso. I was boiling peevish 
at Hiram’s squat, awkward presence, as 
we sat to rest silently on outspread ponchos 
each half mile. 


the best back-packer; no one dreams of 
denying that.” “Then I don’t see how 
it is,’ began Hiram, “that the lightest 
load always ” “You take a horse 
that hasn’t done no work till he’s fifteen,”’ 
retorted Fred, “and of course he’ll pack 
more than one’s been worked hard all his 
life.” The Doctor only looked on and 
smiled. I admired him. This was how 
we climbed Mt. McKinley. 

At the cache under the spur, the gloom 
of the lunar-like night haunted the uncer- 
tain ice-field as we sorted the stuff, shiver- 
ingiy guyed the tent with ice-axes, for the 
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tent pegs wouldn’t stick in the dry snow, 
“tromped” (as Fred said), the névé on 
its petticoats, held down with the pemmi- 
can, milk cans, and the two round red 
cheeses. The night’s diary: 


August 28. . . The tent is shaped 
like a herald’s shield, so Doc and I, being 
longest, are lying on the outside, fitting our 
bodies to the curve. He can’t pump the 
Primus oil-stove a-flame, and hands it over 
to Hiram, who as the owner of an auto in 
civilization, knows quite enough about va- 
pors under pressure—thinks Fred, who hun- 
grily swears at his fussy ways, sotto voce. 
The leaky tarpaulins and things are wadded 
under us, and the process of getting one by 
one into your bag, without wrecking the tent 
is Over; it’s impossible when all are inside, 
so each is exiled in turn, out in the electric 
gloaming, putting on the Doctor’s mukluks 
—which he calls “ Finnsku.” . 

: Hiram is picking off the cover of 
the pot, and nervously putting it on again, 
which annoys Fred more—* watched pots ” 
you know—and soon he will jab the milk 
can and pour all the milk into the tea, swab- 
bing up with his finger what trickles down 
the side and eating it, smacking his lips. 
Then he will save the can to drink out of, 
as it holds more than a cup. ‘ 

oe We've had our first taste of peni- 
mican, doled out by the Doctor from his 
mussy corner, jabbed in chunks by Hi- 
ram’s knife. I’m for it. It’s great; looks 
like mushroom-spawn and tastes (up here) 
like plum cake. It will sure stick to your 
insides. . . . Ther. 22. Alt. 7,700 ft. 





We did not quite wait for the sun, and 
by ten o’clock were discarding the super- 
fluities which your expert in “traveling 
light” always lugs to the very highest 
point, to throw away. ‘‘We need to 
concentrate on food, not clothing,” said 
the Doctor, throwing away a sweater, and 
we started—strongest on socks in every 
sense—to break trail in the blazing, non- 
thawing sun, through eight inches “of soft 
snow, toward the foot of the great spur 
of bergschrunds jutting from below the 
steep southwestern shoulder of McKinley 
which the Doctor said he was sure must 
relax on its far, or eastern, side, hidden 
from us by the spur. This seemed plaus- 
ible, and gave me hope, even considering 
how height and distance in this cold, dust- 
less air, where 6,000 feet look like 60, 
knock imagination into a cocked hat. 
We had provisions for ten days, half of 
which were to be cached at this night’s 
camp, which was to be below the steep 
place, at 10,000 feet, he was certain. 


The slope began easily, up the rough 
path of an avalanche, but the packs were 
the sort that make you wonder how you 
can stagger on another ten minutes. We 
broke trail in turn; fifty paces each, then 
a rest, then, as we got used, 75 paces, and 
inan hour or so, 100. No one had spoken. 
Fred’s “pass” still gaped into blue sky, 
and the sheer 1,000 feet we’d risen above 
Peters seemed 200. Resting, we stamped 
a foot-hold in the névé, turned our backs 
skittishly to the slope, leaning against it 
on our packs; and once, doing so, came 
our first warning. Hiram lost balance, 
and began to slip, slip, slip, as Fred caught 
him, and manceuvered him to place, 2.e. 
saved his life. We all looked at each 
other and laughed, even Hiram, wiping 
the sweat from our burning faces with our 
arms; looked at our black-goggled eyes, 
which transformed each fellow-creature 
into a stranger; Fred a severe person, 
Doc. a funny big man, Hiram an old 
clown. 

Furtively, imperceptibly, the steepness 
had stolena marchon us. The ridges and 
humps of avalanche gave the only footing. 
As one gave out, we had to sidle dexter- 
ously to another. In time, the slides had 
scattered no foot-holds. The steeper slope 
was swept clear and hard. Steps had to 
be cut. 

Fred was ahead. He cut, cut, cut with 
the cross-headed axe, slowly; laboriously 
balancing on one leg, trying the hole in 
the hard névé with the other foot;.a new 
game for him, for us all; hole after hole, 
foot after foot. The slope braced upward 
into the bulging, overhanging walls of a 
huge bergschrund suspended over our 
abyss; higher, more of them hung, ending 
in two gigantic balconies, foreshortened 
against the sky. At last we could cut 
either to the right (southeast), toward the 
rocks at the end of the spur which Fred 
had wanted to climb (we were going up its 
face), or to the left (northeast). We agreed, 
with no discussion, on the left. 

We had only three ice-axes. Never 
giving them a thought that morning, all 
were gobbled up when we started, and I 
was left with the long willow tent-pole. It 
wasn’t meant to balance you in half-cut 
steps that might or migit not hold your 
toe, nor to clean out the granular stuff 
doused into one by Hiram’s laboriously- 
lifted, stocking-stuffed hind leg. At the 
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first shifts in cutting, no one wanted to 
trade an axe for the pole so I could cut. 
When at last I palmed it off on Hiram, I 
wasn’t too dexterous with the iron on the 
growing steepness. Soon they complained 
I cut too far apart. 

Yet we had risen. At last! A mountain 
looming through Fred’s pass! “ Foraker,” 
said the Doctor, though so small, distant, 
and snowless. It was two o’clock, the 
barometer only in the 8,000’s, and it 
seemed you could spit into the tromped 
circle of last night’s camp and the black 
speck of superfluities. Some one said 
“Lunch,” and when all had caught up, 
turned and staggered into his foot-shelf. 
I produced one of the red cheeses. The 
Doctor cut it, and each mouth spit out its 
first bite—salter than salt salmon it was, 
here \ cre water was worth its price in— 
oil. But each “cached” his piece in his 
red handkerchief, and turned to pemmi- 
can, which pleased Fred, as the chunk in 
use was wrapped ina towel in his pack. 

The Doctor sighed—and ledon. Now 
we cut in regular turn, the leader waiting 
after 100 steps or so till the others filed past, 
the man behind him cutting, as he fell to 
the rear; and soon, etc. Slowly we were 
forced to the sheer west edge, under the 
upper balconies. Should we try the nar- 
row shelves possibly running along its 
brow, or still zigzag up the steepening 
slope among the bergschrunds ?—which 
last was chosen to be done as nervelessly 
and carelessly as before. Fred settled it 
by saying, as he pointed to the right, 
“Hadn’t we better take that swag?” as 
if we were driving horses on the tundra. 
He couldn’t swallow, nor can I, the tech- 
nical terms of alpining;—a rucksack was a 
back-pack; serac he daren’t pronounce; it 
was “that steep place”; anda bergsc hrund 
was “them overhanging humps.” 

The swag started all right, then led 
straight up over the back ofa hump. The 
Doctor led, cutting very slowly, shouting 
back -how to avoid a hidden crevasse. 
Looking down, the sheerness appeared 
poisonous to me, and I tried to think I’d 
stick, in falling, on the fractional level just 
below, where loose masses of snow from 
the last slide from this very place still 
hung. From that night’s diary: 





August 29. As the steps changed 
from a stairway to a stepladder, the other 
three betrayed no excitement, no uneasiness. 


Neither did I at first, but I felt both; not 
dizziness, not vertigo, but simply the light- 
ning, kaleidoscopic force of imagination, 
iooking down the sheer 2,000 ft. from where 
we clung by our toes, resistlessly told over 
how it would feel, how long it would last, 
what the climax in sensation would be were 
| to fall. As hour succeeded hour, I lived 
each minute only to make the false step, 
cursing inwardly, but only at what then 
would be said by our civilized friends, their 
pitiful comments on this party, that with no 
alpine experience just butted blind into the 
highest mountain on the continent. That 
angered me. Cold feet, you say? Coward- 
ice? Perhaps. But the personal test is yet 
to come. Courage is only a matter of self- 
control, anyway—and the tyranny of imagi- 
nation. aia . 
; Climbing Mt. McKinley with a 
tent pole. Sometimes I boiled in those 
dizzy, anxious places that I had put my- 
self in such a position with such men. My 
blind neglect of the Doctor’s silence on 
alpining now reproaches in another way. 
It is not bringing out his lack of staying- 
power, as I thought, but his foolhardiness. 
Yet I must reap my own sowing. Once 
I asked if it wasn’t customary to rope on 
such steep slopes, and no one but Fred an- 
swered, and he, “ Y’ ain’t goin’ to ketch me 
iied up to no one. A man don’t want to 
- chances with anyone but himself haul- 

* him down these places.” And right he 
is. 

.. . Ome requisite of the explorer— 
besides aversion to soap and water—is in- 
sensitiveness. I understand why their sto- 
ries are so dry. They can’t see, they can’t 
feel; they couldn’t do these stunts if they 
did. But you can’t have your cake and eat 
it too. As for me, is the doing of a thing 
to be no longer its end, as was in the old 
adventurous days? The telling of it the 
end instead? So I can’t help admiring 
Hiram and the Doctor and their callousness, 
which is not bravery, not self-control. 
Their brains do not burn, horrifying the 
present with the supreme moments of life. 
It’s better so. Where would we be if there 
was another fool like me along? . 

The Doctor has been a real com- 
panion the last two days. Probably he real- 
izes this is the final effort, and is making 
a grand play to come up to scratch. At any 
rate, to-night I’m convinced he’s really try- 
ing for all he’s worth to get up McKinley: 
that this is the actual, hell of a bluff [ 
promised myself to make on the mountain. 
Even if we fail, the worst suffering will be 
over—the days following the first repulse— 
and then, Oh! how I shall feel for him, 
perhaps an undeserved pity, but it will turn 
all the tables of my regard. I shan't be 
able to help that. We are trying, damnably 
trying. . . . And all my righteous dis- 
cust of the past and revulsion of race to- 
ward Hiram have vanished. To-day we ex- 
changed the brotherhood that civilized peo- 
ple do not fool themselves into believing is 
always the heroism of explorers in a tight 
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place. I know it’s hollow and meaningless ; 
take away the danger, and all will be as be- 
fore. But it is heroic while it lasts. And 
I’ve often felt I’d die for the semblance of 
such a thing in this life. Forward and back, 
into future and past, you can’t see very 
clearly in these places. The brain works 
too fast, and the capacity to bear cold and 
hunger appals. : 

: I am morbid? Perhaps—but this 
is no place for cold sanity, for me at least, 
though Fred and I on reaching this place 
had a boxing match—for warmth. 


It was then five o’clock, and we were 
right under the aforesaid balconies of the 
sky. Only one way led up, straight over 
the shoulder of a bergschrund jutting like 
a gargoyle froma skyscraper. We climbed 
it; there seemed no lead further. The Doc- 
tor said, “Camp anyhow, and we’ll see.” 
Not three square feet of primeval level 
was there, so we dug into the wall to get 
enough flatness to spike the tent, and con- 
torted ourselves to place again inside, I 
still on the windy side; and the wind was 
rising from the darkening white ridges and 
each unplanetary depth. The silk over- 
head shivered like cobweb, and jam down 
my head and cover up as I could in the soft 
snow, it stole through and stabbed._ Even 
in our warmth we were numb, tired, dis- 
appointed. The barometer read 9,500; 
thermometer 18 degrees. The same day’s 
diary: 


August 29. . . “Tea, or pea soup?” 
someone has just laughed. That will be the 
tag by which we will recall and laugh over 
this adventure. Hiram has just remarked 
this. Thus, you see self-consciousness is 
inseparable even from this sort of heroism. 
Perhaps after all it were best for us to slide 

off this gargoyle quietly as we sleep—as it 
keeps haunting me we shall—or better that 
the ugly white beak shall fall with us sense- 
lessly into the night. I have just touched 
on the possibility of this, aloud, and Hiram 
remonstrated, adding, “ We don’t want to 
speak of such things even if we feel them! ” 
What sickening insincerity, as if that could 
make the snow any firmer!—to choke the 
dizzy sense of danger which is the very 
thing that’s brought us here—as if in this 
quivering suspension over the vast polar 
world it were not criminal to be acting 
a part. 

| Fred watches Hiram fussing 
with the stove, much annoyed. The Doctor 
is scribbling in his note-book. How warmly 
the tea went down!—with dirty chunks of 
the crumbled zweibach, which the Doctor 
draws from a white bag and throws at us 
with a “ Here’s your ration, Dunn.” Two 
cups each; first you dip it out of the pot, 
then it is low enough to pour—spilling it on 


the sleeping-bags. Fred has corralled the 
empty milk can from Hiram. We can’t af- 
ford snow for a “squeeze.” Then the pem- 
mican—all you want. It’s scraping the roof 
of my mouth sore. Hiram is telling how to 
run an auto. We are all laughing now. 
This is all a great joke; there is something 
devilish about just being here. Everyone 
is in a bully humor, more tolerant of his 
fellow than ever before on the trip. Aren’t 
we the only ones in all this dastardly white 
world? How would it pay for the only 
four creatures in the universe to be the least 
at odds? We depend on one another. And 
yet, perhaps our devotion is—only the warm 
cA. . 

. I have just been outside, forget- 
ting to undo the safety pin that holds the 
flap, and nearly tearing down the tent—like 
Fred. The finnsku do not give a sanded 
footing, and you slip around on the inches 
of the gargoyle, expecting to be floating 
down through mid-air, your stomach inside 
out. . . . Not an acre of the forbidden 
tundra was to be seen. Through Fred’s 
gap, which leads even west of Foraker, and 
circling the dead whitish granite of the 
front range and three crocodilian glaciers, 
sleeps a billowy floor of summer cloud, into 
which the sun is blazing a vermilion way— 
lighting the gentle Siwashes of Bristol Bay 
far west, perhaps, or a slow-smoking island 
off the coast of Asia. That vast, glimmering 
floor of cloud! -At last, the silvery lining 
for us of what may be gloom to all the 
world, an enchanted plane cutting the uni- 
verse, soft and feathery, yet strong and 
bright like opal—for us and us alone; veined 
and rippled, dyed with threads of purple, 
rose and blue, where Foraker rises pale 
with late sunlight, like the ramparts of a 
new-created heaven, blushing a moment for 
us alone. . 

I can feel the deathlike silence. 
No one is asleep, yet no one dares move 
lest he tell his neighbor he’s awake. A cold 
blue from the nether world forms with the 
awful twilight a sort of ring about the tent, 
which magnifies the texture of the silk, and 
rises and falls as I lift my head from the 
pillow of trousers and pack. It is a sort of 
corrupted rainbow, or what the halo of a 
fallen angel might be like, I think—the 
colors burned and wearied out. The world 
below is swinging on through space quite 
independently of us, at least. I am not cold, 


‘but I shiver, and shiver; think and think 


over of everything I have thought and 
feared to-day, and the little of it put down 
here. And if I doze, I seem to be at the 
very instant of slipping off the gargoyle in 
the finnsku. . . 

. We hang our snow-glasses on the 
tent pole, knotting the string around it so 
they dangle down. They look very funny 
up there, motionless above me—four of 
them, mine the lowest. 


Not a word as we crawled from the tent 
toward nine next day, and draped the 
gargoyle with tarpaulins wet from under- 
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neath, and sleeping-bags .wet from feet 
and breath. Fred and I had been awake 
as usual from a small hour, shooting anx- 
ious glances at the Doctor, knowing it was 
useless to rouse his sigh—till I remarked 
aloud that the sun wouldn’t reach this 
shelf till 4 p.m.; so he turned over, threw 
us our pemmican, Hiram lit the stove, and 
we told our dreams. 

Just an “I suppose” from Fred, start- 
ing ahead, settled our direction, straight 
up, a bit to the right (S.E.)—Oh, yes, 
steeper than anything yesterday—houses 


sailed me on the quivering brink of the 
END. We stopped, staggered with set 
faces, crawling around each cutter to let 
him pass to the rear: so slowly leaned back 
to rest, carefully iting heels into toe-nicks, 
backing upright against our ponchos; but 
more often resting with face to the slope, 
bowing down heads fiat over the abyss, to 
let the packs bear straight down and ease 
shoulders, so the nether white glare swam 
upside down between your legs. . . . A 
hundred times I concluded (and am still 
convinced) I was not meant to climb moun- 
tains; a nundred times more I called myself 
a fool, seeing the awkward rears of Hiram 
and the Doctor; clutching the tent pole, 





“We roped up the side by a crafty combination of seven pinnacles,” 


are not built with such walls as that slope 
began with, only began. Packs were the 
same, numb shoulders ached the same 
under weight of the deadly cheeses, for 
what use was a dépot on that snow clothes- 
peg? We crawled along a crack in the 
sheer névé, where you had to punch holes 
for frozen hands in the crumbly stuff, and 
look down the sheer 3,000 feet. 


August 30. . . . Whew! Those next 
four hours! I had the tent pole, of course 
—no one would touch it on that stretch. 
All yesterday’s torture in fears, regrets, 
from this life-blighting imagination reas- 


again and again I turned just for the deli- 
cious suffering of seeing the hateful Below 
spring upward, as in desperation you pound 
a hurt to kill yourself with pain—to make 
the Worst WORSE, knowing THIS is not 
the moment when I must slip, but this, the 
NEXT, MUST BE; with Foraker leaping 
like a rocket into the sky, the far pond- 
spattered tundra sweeping skyward in 
waves, a sort of dullness before the snow 
chokes off ALL. 


And yet, time passed like lightning. I 
could not believe the man who said it was 
2:20 P.M. Doctor was in the lead. It 
was my turn to cut, but he did not seem 
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inclined to take the tent pole and give me 
the ax. 


August 30. . I offered and offered 
the pole, but couldn’t tell if he withheld the 
ax because he thought I’d rather stay be- 
hind, or didn’t want to give it up. I was 
content enough behind, but I felt he thought 
he was sort of sacrificing himself to me. 
“Tt’s all ice here. Look out,” he would say 
calmly between most deliberate steps; and 
stopping to hack a little deeper. “ Are they 
too far apart? ”—just the things I should 
say ahead there, but I was not saying them; 
words of big consolation; I admired him 
mightily. Fred and Hiram never spoke, 
except at the rests, and then horrible little 
commonplaces. Everything was ice, 
not an inch of névé. It seemed to take ten 
minutes to cut each step, which then held 
one toe, or one inch of a mushy in-trod 
boot-sole. There was nothing for mittened 
hands to grip. I asked Fred what he 
thought of climbing with the tent pole. 
“Yer couldn’t make me use it on these ice 
places,” he said. And Hiram—think of it— 
said, “ The man with the tent pole oughtn’t 
to have to cut steps at all.” But we kept 
on as before. “It’s getting a little leveler,” 
said the Doctor. It was. And then I would 
ply him with questions about that, laugh- 
ingly fishing for more assurances. , “ Rocks 
ahead, the edge of a ridge, something, see 
them,” he said. So there were. “ Thank 
you, thank you,” I said, as if that were all 
the Doctor’s doing. “God! I admire the 
way you take this slope,” I’d exclaim. And. 
by heaven, with all these mean pages behind, 
I still do. 


We could dig a seat now, on the cor- 
niced brow of Fred’s rock ridge, 1,000 
feet sheer down to 1,500 of black, porcu- 
pine-like spires. Lunch? No, no one 
was hungry. As usual we asked for the 
barometer. As usual, the Doctor said, 
“Tt can’t have responded yet,” drawing 
it from his belt. It was not quite 10,000 
feet. 

I led at last with Hiram’s ax, straight 
up toward the objective rock slope (N.W.). 
We were above the balconies over the last 
night’s camp. Soon the snow softened to 
let you step sometimes without cutting, 
then again all was steep as ever. On the 
east, a huge ridge paralleled ours, de- 
pressed in the middle with a squarish gap, 
through which a dark greenish line 
wavered in the sunlit haze—low peaks of 
the Sushitna valley flecking the horizon. 
Then toward Foraker, through the gap, 
gathering all the southern ridges about the 
final bend in Peters, and yet beyond all, 
rose and rose a turret-like summit, smooth, 
white, specked with bergschrunds to a 
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terrifying height. ‘“There’s the hell of a 
high mountain over there,” I shouted, 
“just appearing, you can’t see it yet.” * 
“Yes, sir, yes, sir,” said Fred, catching 
up, and we sat down to gaze and gnaw 
pemmican In an hour we 
stood on the narrow knife of the spur-top, 
facing failure. The night’s diary: 


August 30. Ahead, the zenith sud- 
denly petrified into a big pinkish-yellow 
strip of rock, offending the sight as a thun- 
der clap might have deafened. The Doctor 
dropped his pack and ran, mumbling an 
order to camp at the first flat spot, dashing 
through the deep snow toward our coveted 
ridge, now so black and puny. I saw it was 
hopeless. 

The yellow. strip shot downward, between 
ours and the Sushitna ridge, down, down, 
like a studded bronze door, “straight into the 
reversed head of Peters—3,o00 ft. down, 
3,000 above; a double door, for a straight 
gorge cut it in twain, a split not-glacier- 
made, but as if this apex of the continent 
were cracked like an old plate. Slides 
roared, the whole swam in snow mist, and 
two turret-like summits far and high to the 
east grew gold in the late light. 

Here where the black ridge leading to the 
top of the pink cliffs should have flattened, 
all was absolutely sheer, and a_ hanging 
glacier, bearded and dripping with berg- 
schrunds, filled the angle between. 

. To-morrow? Here in the tent 
not a word has been said. I wonder has 
any one admitted to himself we're check- 
mated, or would, if he realized it? How 
sure is the Doctor of spending a night on 
the summit, I wonder? Looks like an- 
—* brood of his chickens hatched out 
ea 

The old cooking, squirming, changing- 
sock-game is on. I am digging névé to 
melt—“ finest imported névé ”—with a tea- 
spoon from a hole at my head, preferably 
where the kerosene has not spilt to flavor 
it. Fred glum. Hiram at the stove. The 
‘eel has adjusted itself to 10,800 
a ee 

The Doctor has just come in from a long 
meditation outside. ‘“ Never, never,” he 
said solemnly, “have I seen anything so 
beautiful.” That from him! The Spirit of 
the North, like Moses, has struck water 
from the rock. But it’s so. I’ve seen it. 
No cloudfloor hides the forbidden tundra, 
no mist softens the skeleton angles of these 
polar alps; only a wan red haze confuses 
the deeps of the universe, warning that 
they, and we and life at last is of another 
world. The tundra dazes; its million lakes 
lifted by refraction mid-high on the front 
range, are shapeless, liquid disks ablaze, 
and the crazy curves of their shores far be- 
low, which may be the dark and sleepless 
land—no eagle could tell—are walled by 


*This has been named Mt. Hunter, and is about 
14,500 feet. 
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pillars of smoky violet, verily from against 
the sea. . 2. 

: Last night I tried to hide my fear 
with sophistry. Now, to be honest. I 
dread the descent more than the climb. I 
believe there’s too much ahead in living to 
have it all cut suddenly off against your 
will in a fool business; and if it must be, 
there’s no use shivering about it. If I’d 
anything to put, I’d put my house in order. 
Where this sort of thing leads a man, God 
only knows. Anyhow, we’re not on a shelf 
that will break off. Good night. Pleasant 
dreams, and hear me whine in my sleep to 
the Doctor, if I sleep. 

August 31. Alone in the tent. 
It’s about noon, and the sun is blinding 
over the yellow wall. No one stirred till 
late. After breakfast, orders were given 
not to pack up. Fred and the Doctor walked 
toward the cliffs without packs. I can see 
them now, sitting on a cornice where the 
ridge narrows. They are no longer look- 
ing at the yellow wall. . . . 

Hiram and I have been talking. This is 
how I put my house in order. ‘“ Hiram,” 
I said, “I want to apologize to you for 
everything unkind or offensive I’ve done 
or said to you on this whole trip.” He 
laughed, looked away, and said, “ O, that's 
all right.” Tears came to my eyes. Then 
I felt ashamed, then angry. Then we 
talked as if we’d been brought up together; 
he of the dangers of ships in the polar sea, 
I of old days in Alaska. I said I was cer- 
tain we could get no further. He changed 
the subject. . . . 

Fred and the Doctor have just returned. 
Neither spoke till right near the tent, and 
looks lie through snow-glasses. ‘ Make 
tea.and put a whole can of milk into it,” 
said the Doctor. While taking in the bags 
and tarpaulins from the sun, I heard Fred 
say, “It ain’t we can’t find a way that’s 
possible, takin’ chances. There ain’t no 
way. We thought it might be man- 
aged on that hangin’ glacier first.” Hiram 
burst out in surprise, “ Doctor-r-r, you're 
not going to give it up, are you?” and be- 
gan pointing to ridges and glaciers right 
and left, saying of course we must go down 
and up by them. The Doctor tried to rea- 
son with him. Hiram seemed straining 
points, but I was shamefacedly admiring 
his determination, when Fred came into 
the tent and said, “A holler like that makes 
me sick.” Is it a holler? I guess it is, 
which makes me feel smaller than ever. 
It doesn’t matter. We're going to start 
down. Something beside courage 
and determination is needed to climb a 
mountain like this. Pardon me if I call it— 
intelligence. 


So here we were, checkmated at 11,300 
feet, with eight days’ mountain food; with 
scarce two weeks’ provision below on 
which to reach the coast, from which we 
were six weeks’ travel—and winter coming. 
The foolishness of the situation—and the 
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fascination—lay also in the fact that except 
in this paradoxical fair weather we might 
have perished in the last two nights’ 
exposed camps. Even the light wind 
nearly collapsed the tent, and any alpinist 
will tell you what storm and ten inches of 
snow on these slopes would have meant. 
But where fools precede angels, the drunk- 
ard’s providence goes along, too. The 
steeps below would not have worried an 
experienced climber, who might succeed 
on the yellow wall above; I should like 
to see one there, but not a Swiss or Dago 
one; and later we circled the mountain 
and found no yellow wall more kindly. 

Hiram pretended he wanted to lug the 
20-pound tin of pemmican down, until it 
was kicked off the ridge, and we started 
descending the upper slopes on the run. 
How I got over the ice above Fred’s rocks, 
don’t ask. I’ve heard of persons sweating 
blood, and something red kept dripping 
from my forehead in that most ghastly 
descent. I remember I talked incessantly 
to the Doctor of the various sorts of cour- 
age; how easy it had been for me to stand 
on the crater-edge of Mt. Pelée, just after 
St. Pierre had been destroyed, because 
life or death there was not in my own 
hands, as here; which suggested new 
problems about cowardice and responsi- 
bility ’ve not solved yet. Half way down, 
the Doctor insisted on taking the tent pole, 
for which I put him forever on Olympus, 
between Leonidas and Brutus. We strung 
along Peters, each stopping dazedly in his 
tracks now and then to gaze back and 
upward, and slept at the Doctor’s and my 
lone camp of the 26th. 

Next day I geologized alone on Peters, 
and reached Miller at the spruce camp 
after the others. The ghastly rustle cf 
raven wings overhead—like black silken 
crépe—in the unearthly twilight of that 
endless lone walk out again upon the flat 
forbidden tundra, still disturbs my mem- 
ory. All were sitting in dead silence about 
a dying camp fire. Miller could not 
understand why we were back so soon, 
and I believe to this day he thinks us 
quitters. All the horses were lost. How 
we found some, struck into an unknown 
country, found a new pass where it was 
supposed none could be, swam behind 
horse-packs and rafted 200 miles of an 
unexplored river in safety to the coast, is 
a human story yet to be told. 














MAPLE SUGARING 
IN THE NORTHERN WOODS 
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the blue of the sky, the rosy after- 

noon flush upon the naked 
branches of the woodland, the honey- 
combing snow—all tell to the initiated that 
the icy bonds of winter will soon be 
broken, and sounds of joyous labor re- 
sound through the snowbound sugar places 
of the northern woods. Here and there 
patches of bare brown earth peep through 
the snow, edged with a fairy lacework 
wrought by the sun, and the soft rushing 
of many little rills, formed from the melt- 
ing snows, sound gently upon the ear as 
they flow swiftly down the slopes to join 
the truly brimming river. 

This is the sugar season; the gala time 
of the north. 

Although the primitive and romantic 
fashion of boiling sap in a huge kettle slung 
over an open fire has passed away with 
other things of a like nature, yet the sugar- 
ing time is still a season of joy and ac- 
tivity to all living within range of the 
camps. The first step in the manufacture 
of maple sugar by present-day methods 
is the preparation of horse-sled roads, 
which begins as soon as the first heavy 
snow falls in early winter. A wooden 
roller, similar to, but of greater diameter 
than, a land roller, about eight feet in 
length and with driver’s seat on top, is 
drawn through the woods in given direc- 
tions. This packs the snow down solid 
as well as makes a good foundation, and 
after every heavy fall the process is re- 
peated so that roads are formed that will 
not slump when heavy loads of sap are 
drawn in the thawing days of spring. 

As the weather becomes warmer in 
March, buckets and spouts are overhauled, 
washed and put in order, to be in readiness 
when wanted. These buckets are usually 
of tin, holding about fifteen quarts each, 
and often covered, although many wooden 
open ones are used by small and less pains- 
taking manufacturers. Loaded upon sleds, 


To lengthening hours of sunlight, 


the buckets are drawn out over the pre- 
pared roads and distributed among the 
trees of the orchard. Sometimes this is 
done when the snow is still so deep as to 
necessitate snow-shoes, but the wise old 
sugar makers tell us that sap will not run 
until the snow thaws away from the base 
of the trees; anc. I have known ambitious 
sugar makers, lured by a few days of 
spring-like weather, to scatter their buck- 
ets and then not be able to find one of 
them for several weeks, because a big 
snowstorm had buried them two feet deep 
or more. 

But finally there are some warm, sunny 
days. The nights continue sharp and 
frosty, but the sun comes up with a smiling 
face and the wind is south and mild. This 
is ideal sap weather, and the whole working 
force is at once mustered to tap the trees 
and hang the buckets. Holes from one and 
one-half to three inches deep are bored on 
the south side of the tree witha half-inch bit, 
and into these are driven round tin spouts, 
with hooks attached on which the buckets 
are hung. If the sap starts briskly and 
the day is still, one can stand in the sugar- 
house door and hear the measured drip, 
drip, drip, until the bottom of the empty 
bucket is covered. In the most up-to-date 
places the sap is gathered each day; the 
big monitor draw-tub, so called from its 
resemblance to the celebrated raft, being 
drawn along the roads and filled by relays 
of men who collect the sap from tree to 
tree by big pails slung from a shoulder 
yoke. When the “monitor” is filled it is 
drawn to camp and emptied into huge 
holders having cloth strainers on top to 
catch any foreign substance which may 
have fallen into the sap. Where the 
orchard lies on a slope the sap is frequently 
conducted to the camp through pipes, and 
thus much of the hard labor is saved and 
a part of its picturesqueness lost. 

The camps are frame buildings, well 
roofed and ventilated and boarded, but 
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Tapping the Trees. 
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having large front openings for the escape 
of steam and the admission of plenty of 
fresh air. In the center of the building 
stands the evaporator, and this machine 
marks the difference between the old and 
the new method of making sugar. No 
more kettle hung over a fire built on the 
ground in the open air. No more pan 
set over a stone or brick arch, but a long, 
shallow vat with corrugated bottom set 
upon a long iron stove. Entering this vat 
through a regulated feeder, the sap flows 


In the camp is usually another iron arch, 
smaller than the one that holds the evapo- 
rator, designed to hold a deep pan for 
sugaring-off purposes. When enough 
syrup has been made for a batch, it is 
placed in this deep pan and a fire built 
under it. Then is the time when the 
sugar maker has plenty of company, for 
his message sent around the neighborhood, 
“We are going to sugar off at two o’clock; 
come over,” finds plenty to respond. 

The syrup in the pan is boiling up a 





After a Snow Storm. 


down one corrugation and back another 
until it has traversed the entire number, 
boiling furiously all the time, and is drawn 
off, a thin, sweet syrup, to be strained 
through felt and set away to cool. It is 
possible to evaporate a much larger quan- 
tity of sap by this method than by the old 
way; some of the best machines are guar- 
anteed to evaporate a pailful a minute; 
and a pailful (fifteen quarts) of sap will 
make about a pound of sugar. Sap varies 
in sweetness, however, and a machine is 
seldom run to its highest limit, asit requires 
an expert to avoid scorching the syrup. 


beautiful golden brown, with a fragrance 
that makes our mouths water. The 
ladies stand about with saucers and spoons, 
and when the sugar is at the consistency 
that best pleases them they present these 
saucers to be filled. The men and the 
boys sit around on the woodpile, each busy 
with knife anda birch or maple chip, from 
which they are fashioning paddles, so- 
called, with a deftness born of much prac- 
tice, and with evident knowledge that 
there will be use for them later on. The 
children (there are always children), snow- 
ball each other outside. 
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Washing the Buckets and Sap Holders. 
Gathering Sap with a ‘‘ Monitor’? Draw Tub. 
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Gathering Sap with Yoke and Pails. 
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The master of ceremonies stands beside 
the pan with a bottle of sweet cream and 
a big dipper. When the bubbling sweet- 
ness threatens to overflow, he throws into 
it a few drops of cream and it immediately 
retires to its proper place. 

The bubbles become larger, form 
slower, and break with a little spiteful 
puff. “Will it lay on snow?” chorus 
several; and the boys bring buckets of 
snow and some hot sugar is poured over 
them. It cools without sinking. It will 
lay on snow. The boys are now on hand 
with their paddlers, the children come 
troopingin,and the buckets are surrounded 
by a noisy, saucy group who speedily clear 
the snow of any trace of sugar and loudly 
call for more. The dipperfuls of sugar 
that are cooled on that snow and then dis- 
appear would drive a stingy man frantic. 
The man at the pan calls for u twig of 
birch. One is brought him, slender and 
supple. He ties the end into a loop and 
dips it into the boiling sugar until he 
catches a film in the loop, then he carefully 
blows upon the film, and when he can blow 
bubbles through the loop the sugar is done. 
Some test with a sort of thermometer 
which registers the density, but a good 
sugar maker can always test with a twig. 
When this stage is reached, there is much 
hurrying and several men step forward to 
help: A crane is fastened on to the handles 
of the pan and it is swung away from the 
fire to a platform. The men, the ladies 
too, gather round, and some stir the mass 
with huge paddles, others pour it from the 
big dipper. The more it is agitated while 
cooling, the whiter and finer-grained it will 
be. A very popular method of eating the 
warm sugar is to dip a big paddle into 
the mass, whirl it quickly around several 
timesin the air to prevent it from dripping, 
and cool it to waxiness, then scrape it off 
in mouthfuls with a small paddle. A_ big 
snowball is also used in the same manner. 
The buckets are kept well covered, and 
each one eats his fill in one way or another. 

By and by as the sugar begins to cool 
it begins to grain, or granulate. It is then 
turned into tin or wooden pails and left 
to harden. The company fall to with the 
paddles and “scrape the pan” of the last 
remnants ; and then go trooping home, 
usually rather sticky as to hands and face, 
and dirty as to clothes, but happy as grigs 
and with appetites for supper that require 


instant attention. There is a brisk de- 
mand for sour pickles at that meal, and 
no other time when they taste so good. 

Boiling at night, as in the old days, is no 
longer necessary ; but though safely locked 
and left alone in the darkness of the woods, 
the camp is not always free from intruders. 
It is no unusual thing, when not too far 
from the village, for it to be invaded at 
night by a merry band of boys and girls 
armed with lunch baskets. Then hoisted 
upon the shoulders of a companion, 
the lightest weight getting in through a 
window, opens the camp to his party. 
Soon the fires are replenished, eggs boiled 
in the sap, ham roasted over the coals 
and syrup filched from the cans to sweeten 
the repast. Nothing ever tasted so good 
in all the world, and the number of eggs 
that under such conditions even one boy 
will make away with is amazing. If there 
be several in a family, the elders are lucky 
if they succeed in capturing eggs enough 
at that season to properly clear their 
coffee. 

Sometimes the man who looks after the 
boiling and camp affairs goes out to help 
gather sap, leaving the evaporator to tend 
itself for a time. Usually the last thing 
he does is to stuff the stove with wood. If 
he stays beyond the time the syrup needs 
drawing, a smell of burning sugar will be 
borne through the air to the man out of 
place, while over the neighborhood people 
sniff and remark that somebody is burning 
his evaporator. 

There are other accidents that are not 
accidental and are fortunately of rare 
occurrence. A-maker sugars off a big 
batch late in the day and leaves several 
hundred pounds of sugar and honey locked 
in the camp, thinking it safe until it can 
be moved next day. In the night a big 
light in the woods marks where a camp is 
burning; but there is no smell of burnt 
sugar this time in the air. 

Sap does not run every day, but only in 
“sap weather” as described. Sometimes 
there comes a cold, stormy time, lasting a 
week or ten days, through which the trees 
will be frozen and no sap run. 

The old sugar makers divide the season 
into “runs,” some of which are character- 
ized as follows: a “robin run,” after the 
robins come; a “frog run,” after the 
frogs begin their nightly chorus; and a 
“bud run,” after the leaf buds begin to 















Sugaring-off Arch, and Pan Swung Off the Fire—Ready for the Scraping. 


swell. They alsoexpect a goodrun every and will not grain. Dip a paddle into it 
time the moon changes. They some- and begin to wind, and one can wind until 
times get badly left, but will always ex- the tub is empty, unless one takes con- 
plain satisfactorily to themselves, at least, siderable pains to break the waxy thread. 
why the sign failed that particular time. When there is such a tub of sugar in the «= 

The product of the last, or “bud run,” house there is usually a paddle or a spoon 
is usually very dark, very high flavored, near at hand, and it is often visited by the 
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Filling the Cans with Maple Honey. 
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different members of the family, more 
particularly the boys. There is little 
of that quality manufactured nowadays. 
The seasons have changed largely and 
there is usually no sap after the robins 
make their appearance; and none is saved 
after the buds start. The season’s make 
is nearly uniform in quality, very light in 
color, and of delicious flavor. It varies 
in quantity from one to three pounds to a 


leaf area and freedom from insect ravages. 
From two per cent. to four per cent. of the 
total sugar present is removed during the 
sugar season by the ordinary method of 
tapping, though it varies with climatic 
conditions. If we consider three pounds 
of sugar the tree a good yield, there must 
have been about one hundred pounds of 
sugar present. Maple sap averages, say, 
three per cent. sugar, so the tree would 





Waiting for the Sap to Run. 


tree. The first is a small yield, the last a 
good one. Vermont sugar orchards vary 
in size from five hundred to two thousand 
trees, and the season lasts about four 
weeks. The per cent. of sugar which 
could be taken from a maple tree, without 
injury, cannot be definitely stated. It 
would depend on many conditions, notably 
whether the previous summer was favor- 
able to growth and consequent storage of 
starch, from which the sugar is formed, 


contain some thirty-three hundred pounds 
of sap. 

As to this—I remember a family liv- 
ing on a farm where there was no sugar 
place. They had in their yard a mam- 
moth maple tree, whose wide-spreading 
top drooped its branches over a large area. 
The woman of the house conceived the 
idea of cutting the ends from twigs and 
hanging gourd-shells under them. With 
the children’s help she soon had the old 





tree decorated like a Christmas evergreen, 
and during the season she made fifty pounds 
of sugar from that one tree, and the tree 
none the worse for it that any one could see. 

Much of the product is put up in gallon 
cans as maple honey. It is of a pale 
amber color, clear as crystal, and of a 
peculiar flavor that no one who has ever 
tasted the genuine article will mistake. 
A large proportion of the “ Pure Vermont 
Maple Honey” put upon the market 
never saw a Vermont sugar place. In 
proof of my statement I cite the fact that 
signs advertising “ New Vermont Maple 
Honey ” will be displayed in city grocery 
windows while Vermont is still buried 
to her chin in snow and ice. Last year’s 


tub sugar is melted over and largely adul- 


There are always plenty of helpers at the sugaring off. 





terated with glucose and sold for the real 
thing. 

The sugar output has not been so large 
as usual for the past three years, owing 
largely to the damage done the sugar 
maples by the forest worm; but the worms 
were not so numerous last year and a good 
sugar season is predicted for the present 
season. 

Maple sugar making is a more exten- 
sive industry than might at first be sup- 
posed, the annual output of the country 
being 51,000,000 pounds, with 3,000,000 
gallons of honey; of this Vermont, small 
though she is, furnishes more than any 
other State. Over seventeen per cent. of 
the granulated sugar produced in this 
country comes from maple sugar. 









Scattering Buckets, 








¥r The Start from Sacramento. 


THE PONY EXPRESS RIDERS 


DRAWINGS BY R, FARRINGTON ELWELL 


ROM St. Joe, Missouri, to Sacra- 
/ } mento, California, in twenty-one 

days! That sounds archaic, but 
\y until the spring of 1861, the fastest over- 
land mail had been able to do no better. 





To remedy this intolerable condition, 
Senator Guinn of California proposed his 
pet scheme of the Pony Express. Failing 
of Government support, he succeeded in 
interesting Colonel Russell of the great 
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firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell, over- 
land traders and government contractors. 
In the face of certain financial loss, these 
gentlemen determined to do their share 
toward welding East and West. To their 
unselfish patriotism we owe the existence 
of the Pony Express. 

The task was enormous. It involved, 
at the outset, the building of two hundred 
stations in an uninhabited country, the 
employment of as many keepers, the selec- 
tion of eighty expert riders and the pur- 
chase of four hundred ponies. The route, 
which was necessarily a tortuous one, ex- 
tended from St. Joseph, Missouri, north- 
westerly through Colorado, into Wyoming, 
to Salt Lake City, the half-way station be- 
tween the Missouri and the Pacific. From 
here the trail lay westward across the Utah 
Desert, over the snow-capped Sierras to 
California and Sacramento. 

This long journey, covering over half 
the width of the Continent, was divided 
into sections of seventy or a hundred 
miles. Each rider was assigned to a sec- 
tion, which included several relays of 
ponies. The men were mostly natives 
of Nevada, brave, fearless riders, selected 
for their lightness, agility and level-headed- 
ness. The trappings of man and beast 
were very light. The riders carried 
revolvers and hunting-knives and some- 
times rifles. They got one hundred and 
twenty dollars per month, and they earned 
it. The ponies under them were Cali- 
fornia cayuses, fourteen and one half 
hands high, weighing under nine hundred 
pounds. They were sound, fleet, hard- 
stomached and full of energy. The men 
wore no regular uniform, preferring the 
slouch hat, buckskin shirt and high boots 
of the story-book cow-boys. They were 
not lovely men, but they were brave ones. 
This was the pledge they signed: 

a do hereby swear, before the 
Great and Living God, that during my en- 
gagement, and while I am in the employ of 
Russell, Majors and Waddell, I will, under 
no circumstances, use profane language ; 
that I will drink no intoxicating liquors; 
that I will not quarrel or fight with any 
other employee of the firm, and that in every 
respect I will conduct myself honestly, be 
faithful to my duties, and so direct all my 
acts as to win the confidence of my employ- 
ers. So help me God.” 


The arrangements were all made and 
the riders were ready to mount by noon 


of April 3, 1860. The people of Sacra- 
mento rang bells and fired a salute, as 
Harry Roff galloped away with the pre- 
cious mail on the road to Placerville. Here 
“Boston” Smith took up the burden. And 
soon. The mail sped eastward under the 
saddles of Sam Hamilton, “ Pony Bob” 
Halsam, Jock Fisher and the rest of that 
brave band. Meanwhile, in far-off St. 
Joe, enthusiasts had plucked the last 
souvenir hairfrom the tailof the fiery pony, 
and the Western mail was on its way. 

The first express took ten days; eleven 
off the record-at the first clip! Later on, 
weekly and semi-weekly trips of eight and 
nine days rendered a service almost equal 
to that of the earlier trains. The Pony 
Mail that carried President Lincoln’s first 
inaugural address took just seven days 
and seventeen hours. The fastest Lim- 
ited of to-day will carry you from Mis- 
souri to the Pacific in three and one- 
half days, which is only a trifle less than 
half the time made by these hardy little 
ponies. The iron horse is more powerful 
and perhaps more dependable; but the 
Pony Express, with it wiry little carriers 
and its brave riders, was far more hu- 
manly picturesque. 

But the life of the post riders was a hard 
one. They were men used to the conflict 
with the Indians and hardened to the 
struggle with the storm. So long as they 
came out alive, they did not mind a little 
thing like seventeen bullets through their 
clothing and three in their hide, which was 
the unhappy experience of one of their 
number. Often, however, they did not 
come out alive, and the arriving carrier 
found no one to take up his burden. In 
such cases, he had to pound the saddle 
over the stiff country for another one hun- 
dred miles. The fact that the dead body 
of his fellow lay somewhere along the trail 
did not add to the pleasure of the journey. 
This double duty sometimes involved 
riding without rest and with little food 
for two hundred miles or more. The 
longest ride on record was made by Buf- 
falo Bill Cody, then only fifteen years old, 
who covered, in this way, over the routes 
of his dead companions, a distance of 
three hundred and twenty-two miles 
This journey meant thirty-two hours of 
continuous riding at top speed through 
an hostile country. 

In our enthusiasm for the more showy 
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There was a wild plunge upon the outlaw as Bill Cody dr 
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bravery of the riders, we should not forget 
the station keepers who condemned them- 
selves to hermit’s lives in their little log 
or adobe huts surrounded by stables and 
corrals. Some of the stations were on 
bleak hillsides where few visitors besides 
the unfriendly wind came to greet them. 
Others were in deep passes subject to 
overwhelming snow slides; still others 
were as much exposed to the red enemy 
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as the block-housesof the Puritans. Most 
of them saw no man but the rider on his 
mount, who had, at most, only two minutes 
to waste on them. In the day time, a 
cloud of dust far down the trail an- 
nounced the flying pony; at night, the 
metallic throb of the horse’s hoofs on 
the rocky trail warned the keeper of his 
duty. When the rider had the time and 
was in the mood, he would shout: “ All’s 
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well along the road, Jim.” These were 
his only humanities. If these interrup- 
tions failed him, he knew that another 
brave man was gone. The life of the 
station keeper was not an attractive one. 

But the real story of the Pony Express 
is, after all, the story of the brave riders. 

Weather, Indians and highwaymen be- 
set them; sometimes even the peaceful 
em grants, scared by the speed and fierce- 
ness of passing messengers, would shoot 
them wantonly. More often, despera- 
does, who knew the value of the letters 
in those little pouches, would lie in wait 
to catch the unwary riders at some quick 
turn of the road or in some narrow pass. 

One of Colonel Cody’s struggles with a 
highwayman is perhaps typical of the ex- 
periences and the courage of the riders. 
Billy—he was then only fifteen—was 
galloping around a sharp bend in a nar- 
row trail when he came face to face with 
a burly man with an equally burly six- 
shooter. To the usual request, Billy lost 
no time in skying his hands, but he kept 
his head strictly level. As the pony sunk 
on his haunches, the robber saw that the 
rider was only a kid and accordingly 
lowered his gun, advancing with the not 
unkindly words: 

“Yer ain’t er goin’ to git hurt pervided 
yer part with them bags.” 

Saying nothing, the boy rose slowly in 
the saddle and regretfully loosened the 
saddle pouch. The man held out his 
hand for the booty. At just that mo- 
ment the brave little rider drove both 
spurs into the steaming flank of his fiery 
mount. There was a wild plunge upon 
the outlaw, a quick oath, a dull thud and 
a cloud of dust. By the time the fellow 
was able to walk, Cody was ready to tow 
him, a sad and swearing convoy, to the 
nearest station. Billy was twenty min- 
utes behind his schedule, but he had a 
good excuse. 

Of the other riders, perhaps the most 
famous was Robert Halsam, known in the 
country as “Pony Bob.” During the Ute 
War, some eight months after the opening 
of the Express, Halsam’s division lay 
through the western part of Nevada from 
Friday’s Station to Bucklands, a country 
convulsed with fear of the Indians. Fight- 
ing Indians was daily food to “Pony 
Bob.” One night as he pulled up at 
Bucklands for his well-earned rest, he 


found the station master in a quandary. 
The rider of the next division had 
“bucked.” For once, fear of the In- 
dians had broken down the discipline of 
the Express. The rider absolutely refused 
to budge. The station master offered 
Bob fifty dollars to make the trip. It was 
a go. In ten minutes, without change 
of mount, the mail was on its way to Sink 
of the Carson through a barren desert 
prickling with danger and reeking with 
the carnage of the Ute, thence over alkali 
bottoms and burning sand hills thirty 
miles to a place called Sand Springs. 
With a new mount under him the rider 
beat a rapid trail more than fifty miles to 
the westward through Cold Spring to 
Smith’s Creek. Here he rested nine 
hours after a continuous ride of one hun- 
dred and ninety miles. 

On his return, he had almost reached 
Cold Springs, in the dead of night, when 
the whole heavens were illumined with a 
wicked glare, silhouetting hills and trees 
against the horizon. The picture in the 
rider’s mind of death and devastation was 
horrible. The reality was even worse. 
As he reined up his tired pony by the ruins 
of the station lodge, the mocking flames 
had ceased their work, and in the fitful 
light he made out the charred body of the 
faithful keeper. A pleasant picture this, 
for a lone man in that dismal night filled 
with the hungry howl of coyote and wolf. 
Mustering all his philosophy of the trail, 
he pushed on to Sand Springs, where he 
obtained a fresh mount for his lonely ride 
through Sink of the Carson to Bucklands. 
From here his way led across the Sierra 
Nevada, through a mule-trodden pass in 
the snow, forty feet deep, to his western 
terminus at Friday’s Station. He had 
made the journey of three hundred and 
ninety miles over a land prostrated by fire, 
starvation and death. 

These heroic rides were what made the 
Pony Express memorable. After a year 
and a half of adventuresome existence, 
involving a frightful loss of life to its active 
force, and an enormous financial loss to its 
patriotic owners, the Pony Express out- 
lived its usefulness. On October 24, 
1861, the telegraph began to flash the news 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And soon 
after, the great iron horse supplanted its 
smaller and more interesting brother as 
the carrier of the overland mail. 
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DRAWINGS BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


I 


of three steps which gave ingress 

to his house, and looked upon the 
morning with a contented eye. The steps 
were of pine. They looked new, and in 
this respect formed a contrast to the man 
upon them and the house, the door of which 
stood open behind him. He was a small 
man powerfully built. The skin upon his 
face and neck looked like copper and was 
crossed and recrossed by innumerable 
wrinkles from the midst of which looked 
out a pair of piercing, small black eyes. 
His hands suggested the talons of a bird 
of prey, so crooked and sharp were the 
fingers. Although the thermometer was 
not far above the freezing point, he was 
without hat or coat. Indeed, his only 
upper garment was a dark flannel shirt 
the collar of which was unfastened, ex- 
posing his throat and upper chest. 

A rod or two from where the man was 
sitting, the road passed his gate. Across 
the road was a desolate looking field from 
which the morning sun had not entirely 
removed the traces of the last night’s frost. 
Beyond the field, the country swelled into 
wood-clad hills, and a white, low-hanging 
mist told of the existence of a lake. In 
theother direction, behind the house, began 
the Adirondack “ woods,” a virginal ever- 
green forest, through which a man might 
wander for days without coming upon a 
made road or a trace of human habitation. 
In the wonderful air of that late October 
morning, objects afar off could be seen 
as if upon the palm of the hand. The 
distant hills, the rocks and woods, shone 
motionless in the flood of sunlight, and 
throughout all nature was spread a silence 
and a strange serenity. 

It is uncertain whether or not the old 
hunter was sensible of the peace and 
beauty of the scene upon which he gazed, 
but his expression was that of a man well 
satisfied with himself and his surround- 
ings. In truth, Ben Lamare was at that 


= LAMARE sat upon the highest 


moment in possession of everything that 
this world could yield him. In his cellar 
were two barrels of flour, half a barrel of 
salt pork, fifty bushels of potatoes and ten 
pounds of tea. This, with the addition of 
a deer or two which he would kill a little 
later, was his supply for the winter. Let 
the snow pile up, his comfort was secure; 
and with the diversion afforded by a pile 
of five-cent detective stories which the “ old 
woman” would read to him in the even- 
ings, the days would slip by swiftly and 
pleasantly. 

In the summer Lamare acted as guide 
and hunter to those sportsmen who came 
to the big hotel twenty miles up the road. 
His father had been a French Canadian, 
his mother a half-breed squaw. He knew 
nothing but forest lore, had been nowhere 
beyond the woods and lakes among which 
he was born. But he remembered when 
there were still moose and panther and 
bear, and he had heard the wolves howl 
when the wilderness. was still a wilderness, 
and summer boarders, railroads and the 
law were unknown in the Adirondacks. 

The day warmed, the mist disappeared 
from the lake, a breeze began. to move 
about among the trees. The man on the 
step stood up and stretched himself. 

“Guess I’ll go ketch a patrich,” he said 
aloud, and went indoors for his gun. 
Catching partridges with Lamare con- 
sisted in shooting off their heads with 
his rifle. A few moments later he was 
to be seen crossing the clearing back of the 
house towards the wood. After him has- 
tened a small child, calling in a shrill voice: 

“Grandfather, take me, take me!” 

The old man pretended not to hear, but 
when a tug at his back rendered dissimu- 
lation useless, he turned. 

“You go right back or I’ll slat ye,” he 
said, but the tones of his voice were not 
those of reproof. At the edge of the clear- 
ing he looked over his shoulder at the 
child about to burst into a howl of dis- 
appointment. The sight evidently shook 
his resolution. 
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“Drat that kid,” said 
the old man, “she kin do 
mos’ anything with me.” 
Then with an effort he 
plunged into the thicket, 
hastening to escape from 
the shrill sounds which he 
knew would follow him. 


II 


THE tract of country 
into which Ben Lamare 
entered when he left his 
home was the beginning 
cf a preserve owned by 
a certain gentleman from 
New York. It consisted 
for the most part of land 
and water, but scattered 
through it were a num- 
ber of homes such as the 
Lamares’, situated in more 
or less propinquity to a 
small town known as 
Jones Forks. All these 
habitations the gentleman 
from the metropolis con- 
ceived to be out of drawing 
for a preserve of really exclusive and primi- 
tive character. He was a man who had 
amassed an enormous fortune not entirely 
with the help of the law. He thoroughly 
understood his rights as a citizen and prop- 
erty owner, and was imbued with the idea 
that whatever he bought and paid for was 
his. His reputation as a fighter was wide 
spread, and he had often been heard to 
remark that he would rather spend a 
thousand dollars than be “done” out of 
five cents. All of which things had not 
only procured him a large fortune, but the 
respect and admiration of a community 
very different from that to which his Adi- 
rondack purchase brought him. Acting 
under the belief that he owned the land 
he had paid for, he attempted to enforce 
the laws of trespass. The natives, who 
as firmly believed that the woods were free 
to all, no matter who owned them, and 
that where their fathers and grandfathers 
had hunted and fished they had a right to 
hunt and fish, were equally active in in- 
fringements. The result was that Mr. 
Holbene decided that the simplest method 
would be to buy out the town. The 
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scheme came to nothing, however, as the 
property holders showed a disposition to 
ask more than Mr. Holbene considered a 
fair price; and he, on his part, was very 
solicitous not to be “done.” 

“Tf they won’t take what’s fair and sell 
out,” said he, “Tl drive them out.’”’ Ac- 
cordingly he employed an armed force to 
patrol his land, with the result that people 
in and about the Forks found themselves 
pretty much cramped. The cow could 
no longer graze in the accustomed pas- 
ture; the children must not cross the 
fence to pick blueberries. There were 
no more trout for breakfast or supper. 
He even stopped their walking along the 
railroad track. In fact, people found 
themselves restricted to the high road and 
their own vards. 

But instead of accepting the situation, 
the woodsmen developed an ugly spirit. 
Lawsuits began in the Forks, and in the 
spring, there falling a severe drought, 
Mr. Holbene lost thirty thousand acres by 
forest fires. From the Forks they watched 
the red glare in the sky by night and the 
thick haze of smoke by day, with grim 











Now he examined the track of a deer, now of a fox. 


faces. Nota man could be hired to han- 
dle a spade for the magnate’s relief. 

Ben Lamare especially had been per- 
sistent in his poaching and ill-will. He 
had been so often caught that they watched 
him, and this morning he did not proceed 
a mile from his house when he found him- 
self confronted by two of Holbene’s men. 
The old hunter was not the man to sub- 
mit quictly. There followed an argument 
at the end of which they took him, but not 
before one of the men had received a knife 
wound in the arm. The sentiment of the 
community supported him, but Holbene 
was determined, and at the end the old 
hunter went to Dannemora prison. He 
gave no outward sign of annoyance, and 
surprised the officials considerably by his 
opening remark. 

“Young fellar,” he said to his jailer, 
“you needn’t bother so ’bout my gittin’ 
away. I made all my arrangements to 
stay here, and I ain’t a-goin’ ter leave till 
my time’s up.” 

As time went on they saw that he meant 
it and made him a “trusty.” 

Early in the spring they let him go. 


III 


SUMMER was opening in the woods when 
Lamare set forth upon his return. Trees 
and undergrowth were as if painted, so 
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vivid was the new 
green washed by the 
spring rains. The 
thrill of reawakening 
life was in the air. 
The good sun shone 
persistently upon the 
world, warming and 
filling it with promise 
of the pleasant days 
to come, but in the old 
man’s heart it was still 
winter as he turned his 
back upon the high 
wall of Dannemora 
prison and reflected 
upon the past six 
months. He was pro- 
vided with food and 
struck straight through 
the woods for his 
home. He moved 
with astonishing speed 
and directness, never 
changing his gait except when some 
familiar sight or sound of the forest ar- 
rested his attention. Now he stooped 
to examine the track of a deer, now 
of a fox. Once he made quite a halt 
in order to procure a mouthful of gum 
from a young balsam, for he sorely felt 
the lack of tobacco. The exercise sent 
the sluggish blood racing through his 
veins. The sun warmed him and the frec 
wind of the woods blew upon him. His 
nostrils were assailed by the peculiar 
smells of the woods, pine and balsam and 
hemlock, piercing, invigorating. It be- 
came brighter in the old hunter’s mind. 
His heart rose. It was better here than at 
Dannemora. 

Towards noon of the second day 
Lamare issued from the woods and saw 
before him the house where he had lived. 
It was just as he remembered it. Noth- 
ing was changed. For some minutes the 
old hunter regarded that habitation, stand- 
ing in isolation among the hills and woods, 
hoping to see the small figure of his grand- 
daughter come around a corner, or his 
wife appear in the door which stood open 
before him. After a time he advanced 
slowly, almost fearfully. No smoke was 
issuing from the chimney, no sound of 
life came to his ears. In spite of the warm 
sunshine the old man shivered. There 
was something ominous in the silence and 
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that wide-open door. He reached the 
threshold and stopped. Suddenly he called 
aloud, “Wife!” It was with a great leap 
of the heart that he heard a responding 
noise within doors, and he entered. 

“Ts that you, Ben?” his wife was say- 
ing. “They said you’d be comin’ back 
now.” The old man looked about the 
familiar room without replying. His 
glance rested in turn upon the stove, the 
table with its oil-cloth covering, the seat 
made out of an old flour barrel, the prints 
upon the walls. All at once he asked, 
“Where’s Effie?” 

“Effie’s dead, Ben,’’ said the woman, 
and there was a silence. After a while 
she began speaking in the weary voice of 
those who have ceased to hope for better 
things. 

“Tt’s been a hard winter, Ben. I done 
the best I could, and John helped or I 
couldn’t have got through without you. 
That Holbene shut up the railroad sta- 
tion, and lots of people hed ter move 
away ’cause they couldn’t git no things. 
The wood give out here long ’bout two 
months ago and I couldn’t git some more 
for two days. That was when Effie took 
sick. I done the best I could, Ben, but 
the folks down ter the Forks was havin’ 
such a hard time I couldn’t git nobody ter 
help me.” 

Tears emerged from the eyes of the 
hunter and rolled down the furrows of his 
cheeks. “Effie’s gone,” he said, as if 
questioning the fact. 

“God rest her sweet soul,” said the 
woman. She too had been crying silently. 
After a time she rose and laid her ema- 
ciated hand upon her husband’s shoulder. 
“T’m glad ter have you back, Ben,” she 
said. ‘ How you been feelin’ up yonder ?”’ 

The old man took the hand for a mo- 
ment and pressed it. “Pretty good,” he 
said. ‘Got any terbaccer in the house ?”’ 

The woman bustled to find it. 

“T’ve ben savin’ some fer you,” she 
said. 

Lamare took it and went out upon the 
deorstep. He had ceased to cry. The 
sun crossed to the other side of the house 
and the colors changed on the hills. 
Presently there came to his ears the sound 
of wheels and there appeared upon the 
road a buckboard driven at a smart pace. 
It passed the house and disappeared, 
leaving a little line of dust which slowly 


drifted to one side. In it sat two men, one 
of whom was Holbene. 

The man on the doorstep grew pale 
until the blood had entirely gone from his 
face, leaving it a peculiar color. He 
began to tap, with a persistent, nervous 
movement, the palm of his left hand with 
the fingers of his right, and to mutter in 
French. After a while he got up and 
commenced some preparations in the 
house. 

The sun was very near the tops of the 
tallest pine trees when he again issued 
forth, carrying his rifle and a small pack- 
age containing food. At the edge of the 
clearing he paused a moment to look 
around, then taking three steps forward, 
he vanished in the woods as a stone 
dropped into water. 

The distant hills turned to purple, which 
slowly faded into a black-green as the 
color left the sky. At the extreme end of 
the clearing a buck thrust its antlered 
head forth from the cover, regarding the 
house with an inquiring glance. The long 
spring twilight continued for some time 
to render the scene visible—the hill, the 
lake, the little house through the window 
of which a light began to shine—but in the 
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silent woods night had already fallen. 
Yet Ben Lamare continued to advance 
into their depths. 


IV 


Mr. HoLBeneE arose early and called for 
his horse. It was his pleasure to ride in 
the freshness of morning, through thesharp 
sweet smells of the woods, and feel himself 
alone among his possessions, shut away 
from the intrusion of that world which he 
had conquered. He loved also to come 
suddenly upon some four-footed denizen 
of the forest on a hunt for breakfast. He 
never tired of the thought that in the heart 
of a State the most densely populated of a 
country which contained nearly eighty 
million souls, and within twelve hours of 
the second largest city in the world, one 
could find a solitude as complete, a wilder- 
ness as undisturbed, as when only savages 
had ranged it. So upon this beautiful 
morning he allowed his horse to walk 
along the road, while his eyes sought 
among the trees and bushes on either hand 
for some sign of life. And thus he passed 
on to his death. For presently, with no 
more noise than a shadow, a man stepped 
into the road behind him. There was a 
sudden detonation in the still air and the 
rider pitched swiftly to the ground. The 
frightened horse sprang forward and for 
a few moments his hoof-beats were heard 
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upon the soft sand. A twig snapped 
once, twice, in the thicket. Then the 
silence of the woods shut down again. 
The sun rose higher, the day grew warmer. 
But the thing in the road lay where it had 
fallen, while the sand beneath its head 
changed slowly to a dark, stale pool, and 
the pool widened moment by moment. 
After a time there arose in the quiet of 
the woods a low, iritense hum, persist- 
ent, full of excitement. The flies had 
discovered that there was something in 
the road. 

They found him in the afternoon and 
bore him to his house. The next morning 
it thundered through the whole country 
that Mr. Holbene had been shot to death 
on his Adirondack preserve. Excite- 
ment, indignation and a cry for vengeance 
ran high, but in and about the Forks there 
was only grim satisfaction. No attempt 
was made to apprehend the murderer. 
They said there were a hundred men who 
might have done the deed, and no clew 
connected it with anyone. It had been 
for a long time expected. 

The Lamares heard of it among the 
rest. They made the same comment. 

“Wife,” said the old hunter as he 
stretched himself for rest, “I guess I’ll go 
up ter the hotel ter-morrow. It’s ’bout 
time some of them city fellers was goin’ 
fishin’.”” Then he sank into the most 
peaceful slumber he had enjoyed for many 
nights. 














THE KITTEN IN THE HOUSE 


By ZONA GALE 


are the little souls of something. At 

first I was puzzled to know of what, 
but since the coming of Semiramis it is 
quite simple. Her mysterious amber eyes 
and lithe little body of furry silver have 
taught me the truth: fairies are the souls 
of all little kittens. And let-only him deny 
this who can cast the first proof to the con- 
trary! 

I say let “him” deny it; for whatever is 
fragrant to believe and pleasant to preach 
about the kittens of the world, every 
. woman is fain to accept and to repeat. 
How gladly, then, will she welcome such a 
fair doctrine as this concerning the kittens 
that have left the world! And if her own 
“little lion, small and dainty sweet,” be 
still her daily companion, she has only to 
sit with it in her arms for an hour some 
night when the moon is full, to understand 
that to all strange sweet influences and 
potent hidden presences the reticent, eerie 
little creature is akin. Especially will she 
feel this if, as I trust every woman who 
loves a kitten knows, it has been named 
for some beautiful dead queen. 

Something of this I confided to Peleas 
as we sat together over the fire one night 
soon after the arrival of Semiramis. My 
confidence, I admit, was cautiously given, 
for Peleas, though he is so old, is alive to 
most gracious unrealities; yet he persists, 
as do most men, in classifying cats among 
the facts of the world and in treating them 
accordingly. Now a beautiful kitten, 
properly understood, is no more to be 
rated with the stupid things that have 
dimensions and dates than is a rose. 
There is a magic about her for which her 
mere existence does not account. I wanted 
to teach this to Peleas. One of the pen- 
alties of being very old, as we are, is our 
unwillingness to bother with new beliefs. 
But one of the incidents of loving some one 
very much is to want him to believe quite 
as you do. No wonder I was a little 
frightened to begin. 

Semiramis lay before us on a green 
cushion, her head turned from us in superb 
indifference, her whole attitude that of a 


r has long been my belief that fairies 


tired queen ready to murmur, “Off with 
his head,” as an answer to argument. 

“T feel,” said I to Peleas, ‘as if we were 
two Nubian slaves whose gifts she has just 
despised.” 

“So do I,” said Peleas, so affably that I 
suspected that he had been dozing. 

“Peleas,” I went on, “which do you 
believe Semiramis was long ago—a 
queen or a real goddess?” 

“A queen,” said Peleas decidedly ;“ only 
queens are as idle as cats. Goddesses 
bustle about too much.” 

It was that bit of sympathy on the part 
of Peleas—delivered, as-I now believe, to 
cover the fact that he had been asleep— 
which lured me on. 

“T think so too,” I cried; “and, Peleas, 
I know what she will. be after she is dead. 
Of course after they die they go some- 
where or do something—you’ve only to 
look at Semiramis’ wonderful Persian tail 
to be sure she is immortal! And of course 
if you’ve any humor you can’t picture 
heaven with cats serenading on the pearl 
battlements. But, O Peleas, I know what 
becomes of them.” 

“What does?” inquired Peleas uncer- 
tainly. 

“Haven’t you ever thought?” I cried. 
“Why, you know when they are alive they 
really are the goblins among all animals. 
They ‘walk by themselves,’ they are 
mysterious, and they live apart, no matter 
how much you love them. Their eyes 
change with the light, they see in the dark, 
they love the moon and the night—they 
are ‘fey’ all their days. Well, when they 
die—isn’t it clear >—they become fairies!” 

“Delicious rubbish!” said Peleas smil- 
ing. 

If Semiramis had suddenly quoted from 
the Persian I could not have been more 
amazed. 

“T should like to know what is more 
delicious than most rubbish ?” I inquired 
with spirit. ‘“ Not facts, surely?” 

“ Let’s read a bit more of ‘In Umbria,’”’ 
said Peleas with that main-strength tact 
which always maddens me. I nodded 
sulkily enough, and never heard a word 
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of the exquisite things he read. Peleas, 
the breath of whose being and the soul of 
whose beliefs is the heart of all delicious 
“rubbish” of the world’s fancies—Peleas 
to turn upon Semiramis and me like this! 
It was some time before I could reason it 
out. My conclusion is that, however sane 
and adorable any man may be, in a matter 
of cats he is likely to be a barbarian. 
Strangely enough, they all seem proud of 
it. Now sometimes in the greatest con- 
fidence I confess to an inability to appre- 
ciate orchestral music and terrapin, and 
admit that I shall forever prefer a sound- 
ing brass band and oyster-stew; ordinarily 
however, I merely become silent when 
either of these superior thingsis mentioned. 
But a man—and Peleas is the greatest of 
these—so soon as cats are touched upon, 
far from maintaining a laudable reticence 
upon his own paucity of soul, will brave 
it out to the world that he likes cats the 
least of allanimals. He is prouder of no 
other lack of taste, unless it be of his loath- 
ing for shopping. 

As soon as Peleas put down the book I 
began again, being as brave as I am old. 

“You don’t care about cats,”’ linformed 
him, “ because you don’t know how to take 
care of them. Cats are like olives and 
bananas. You have to acquire a taste 
for all three. You can not do this by 
degrading them and frightening them——”’ 

“A degraded olive and a frightened 
banana,” interrupted Peleas in idiotic 
bewilderment. 

“Cats!” I cried, “Listen, Peleas, I 
have been thinking. I have made up 
some instructions about the voluntary 
care of cats which, if you will follow, will 
teach you tolove them. Will you listen ?”’ 

Then I said off the instructions to him, 
and as they are very important, I will set 
them down here. 

“Tt is as erroneous,” I began, “to say 
that you dislike cats as that you dislike 
children, or books, or jam. Say ‘some 
children, some books, some jam, some 
cats.’ 

“Never, with mistaken kindness, take 
a cat on your lap and massage it. Mas- 
sage will not cultivate your own repose 
nor second the cat’s. 

“Never disturb a cat that is occupying 
your favorite chair. And do not sit down 
in the chair without looking. The cat 
was upholstered for other reasons. 


“ Byron, Baudelaire, Taine, Christopher 
North, Prosper Mérimée, Victor Hugo, 
Leo the Twelfth, the Carlyles, Chateau- 
briand, Matthew Arnold, Gautier and 
Scott were all zealously devoted to cats. 
Who am I?” 

Peleas was somewhat ruffled by the last 
triumphant list and its masterly interrog- 
ative conclusion. 

“Pshaw!” said he. ‘One would think 
that it’s one’s moral duty to like cats.” 

“So it is,” Iaverred. “That truth has 
led me to make a very important addition 
to historical-memoirs. Marcus Aurelius 


‘ was very fond of cats, yet curiously enough 


he forgot to acknowledge in his first chap- 
ter how much he owed to them. I have 
remedied his neglect and made up a para- 
graph which should have been set with the 
list of virtues that he owed to his father, 
his grandfather and the others. I will 
say it for you: 

“To my cat Aholibah I owe teaching of 
reserve, of urbanity and of infinite in- 
difference to the methods and misunder- 
standing of the simple. 

“To my cat Hesione, because of her 
communion with the moon and the night, 
and because of her delicate body and her 
serene eyes, I owe my conviction of her 
immortality; and therefore of my own. 

“And to my cat Herodias, never to say 
or to write in a letter that red herrings, 
cream or any fowls are more honorable 
as food for me than as stolen sweets for 
felines whom the gods made hungry.” 

When I had finished Peleas was laugh- 
ing. I explained to him the habits of 
Cheshire cats, and we said no more. 

It was May, and we were leaving next 
day for the country. I cannot forego the 
luxury of that sentence, though I must 
now confess that we have become very 
simple people since Peleas is grown too 
old to model and I to write well; so that 
summers we have usually to stay in town. 
But this year Nichola had worked a revo- 
lution. Nichola is our one old servant 
whom I can introduce to you no more 
graciously than to tell that she has secretly 
been using her half holiday for weeks past 
to hunt us out a place to live this summer; 
and she has found it—a farm sunk in 
honeysuckles and lilacs and wild grapes, 
as we afterward discovered, where the 
board was nothing and the glimpse of the 
river everything. There Semiramis and 








Her eyes were like two little moons. 
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Peleas and Nichola and I established our- 
selves when Spring was still the young 
lord lover of the earth, though hurrying 
to the confident summer of sole proprie- 
torship. 

We reached the station late in the after- 
noon, and drove to the farm, old Nichola 
carrying Semiramis in a basket, as many 
another servant must have borne her 
in odorous litters centuries ago. Old 
Nichola pretended to be very cross, as she 
always does; and especially she pretends 
to dislike cats, though she privately feeds 
Semiramis cream at the shadow of a mew. 

“For the love of heaven,” she cried 
peevishly when Semiramis raised her 
head languidly from the basket, “in! 
No wonder Our Blessed Lady never was 
painted with a cat.” 

“She was, Nichola,” I explained tri- 
umphantly. “ Barocci put a whole arm- 
ful of kittens in the lap of his Madonna. 
And Murillo did, and Romano —”’ 

“That is a great nonsense,” exclaimed 
Nichola angrily, “and you are only saying 
off names.” 

I should like to have heard any one 
answer that argument. 

When we reached the farm I relieved 
Nichola of her charge, and without taking 
off my bonnet I went outside with Semir- 
amis in my arms. I can never under- 
stand the passion of some people for re- 
moving the dust of travel and getting out 
their brushes the moment they enter a new 
place. Better the first breath and hand- 
clasp of a new world than the very pomp 
of your bureau, tastefully laid out with 
bottles and combs! But that day my own 
first impressions were chiefly of Semiramis. 

I walked with her to a spot where the 
sun was warm on a square of thick clover, 
and I set her down, and I was witness to 
the most abandoned joy that ever the mad- 
ness of sun and clover and afternoon con- 
spire to bear. All her indolence and lan- 
guor and. indifference were shaken off; 
the veil of her reticence was gone from 
her; she was like the spirit of all the warm 
air; she had all the physical exaltation of 
any lover of out-doors when the out-doors 
calls and the lover answers. 

I was very thoughtful at supper. 
Through the little window panessI could 
see a great golden moon rising like a queen 
flower out of the flowery meadow, and 
Semiramis saw it too. She was not asleep, 


though she had had her cream. She was 
sitting where the faint light lay across the 
veranda, looking steadily at the moon. 
If you had seen her you would have helped 
me with my plan. Indeed, any one would, 
as I believe, saving Peleas and Nichola. 

Nichola went early to bed, grumbling 
that Semiramis’ basket had pulled her 
arms wholly out; and when I had 
made a bed for Semiramis in the sum- 
mer kitchen I joined Peleas in our fra- 
grant little room on the ground floor. And 
then I made a great fuss over the things 
I could not find, the medicine I must take, 
and the shoes that I must lay out for next 
day, until at length Peleas was fairly ready 
for sleep. Whereat I boldly declared that 
I must have a glass of water in the room 
or die of thirst by midnight, and so closed 
the door softly and slipped out. The 
farmer and his family were sitting about 
the well-house, he smoking, his wife shell- 
ing corn. They were talking about the 
plowing, but I saw as I passed that the 
magic of the moon was over them all, 
though they did not know. I lifted 
Semiramis gently from her box and stole 
out the dining-room door to the veranda, 
down the path to the gate, and so out on 
the silver, perfumed road. 

There was a place that I minded to have 
passed that afternoon, hard by the farm, 
mysterious with hanging gray that was not 
yet green, and sweet with the first-fruits 
of the flowering plants. I went swiftly 
toward it, my skirts in my hand, Semir- 
amis with her soft head against my cheek. 
She was very still and not in the least 
frightened. I could feel her silk sides lift 
in a little thrill of a purr. 

Then the little alcove of the road, as it 
were, opened before me, and I turned 
aside when I saw the broken fence that 
marked it, and went and stood in the full 
flood of the moon. Semiramis stirred and 
looked in my face, and her eyes were like 
two little moons, and I understood. I 
bent and placed her softly on the grass and 
she was gone in a moment, flicking her 
way daintily and swiftly across the feathery 
close. 

How she belonged to it all! I had seen 
her by my fireside, and on my cushions, 
and stepping delicately from room to 
room; I had held her and stroked her and 
been tolerated by her, and, now andthen, 
even noticed; I had fed her cream and 
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marveled. at her exquisite daintiness; I 
had ventured all sorts of homely domestic 
duties in the little parlor when she was 
there, but all the time she was no more of 
the world of me and my cream and my 
domestic duties than was the moon which 
deigned to shine across my little parlor 
floor. This was where she really belonged, 
in the domain of the moon herself, peopled 
by the souls of the dead queens, the name 
of one of whom she bore, and by the little 
elf-people of whom she would be one. 

Presently she came stepping toward me, 
her long glossy gray-blue fur shining, her 
tail held aloft like a plume in the plumes 
of green. She looked from side to side, 
her eyes shining with something more 
wonderful than fear. She touched this 
green and this flower; she leaped like a 
little panther after a glow-fly, and another 
and another; she saw the flitting end of 
her silken tail and whirled after it like a 
pretty dervish; she found a slim white 
birch and ran up its quivering trunk; she 
rolled on the jeweled floor of the close; 
she darted into the dark, pursuing those 
whom I could not see, and she returned 
with an air of new mystery, having had, 
as I believe, communion with little sprites 
and ouphes who deny themselves to me. 
Then she stood quite still and gave the 
moon silver gaze for silver gaze from the 
moonstones that were her eyes. 

Ah, Semiramis! How we both loved 
the night, and the vagabondage, and the 


sweet sense of sweet things stolen; and. 


how I must stand there, prisoned by old 


joints and weighed down by old Nichola’s 
own rubbers, with the very moon making 
mock of my white hair; how I must stand 
there motionless, as if I had no mind for 
magic, while you spent yourself in excesses 
of grace, for the sake of the night! It is 
you who are a part of it and will remain a 
part of it, going about delicate duties of 
wing and wand, when some of me is dust 
and ashes and the remainder is on some 
further business of its own morality. I 
dare say every one will think that Iam a 
very wicked old woman. Ah, well— 
every one did not see the moon that night! 

“T am the Queen Semiramis. 

The whole world and the sea that is 

In fashion like a chrysoprase——” 
I was chanting softly, when I heard a twig 
break in the road, and there arrived on 
the scene Peleas, in his gray dressing- 
gown, with the farmer himself. 

“Ettare!”’ cried Peleas, “Ettare! Is 
it you?” 

“Who else?” I returned crossly. 
“Though I don’t see much use in it being 
I, since I am to be followed about like a 
child.” 

“The dew is thick,’’ said Peleas gently. 
“T was afraid of the dew, Ettare.”’ 

At that I softened, being a very silly old 
woman, and I started toward the road. 

“But Semiramis ?”’ I cried, turning. 

She was nowhere in sight; but I saw a 
faint silver light, burning hot, and far as a 
star, in the cave of trees; and I never 
knew at what radiant revels I left her as 
we came away. 
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laughs as he talks. His expression 

is as quick as the electric spark, 
and even when the theme is serious, there 
is hidden merriment around his eyes and 
in the lines of his mouth. Edison’s work 
is his pleasure, and, conversely, his pleas- 
ure is his work. The day is too short for 
him. The night is his paradise. Time, 
tide, etc., play no part in his habits. Near- 
ing sixty, he is as young as most men of 
forty. His clean shaven, clear, almost 
transparent complexion heightens the illu- 
sion of youth, and his brisk, supple, grace- 
ful step bespeaks the fire of strong vitality 
in his blood. . I am not a hero-worshiper, 
but I have always found that men of 
power exhale a potential intellectuality. 
I was not doomed to disappointment on 
my recent visit to Mr. Edison at his 
laboratory at Orange, New Jersey. Upon 
that occasion I asked him to talk of aérial 
navigation ; to tell me if the problem was 
approaching solution. 

The click of a telegraph instrument 
could not have been quicker than his re- 
ply. “No,” he said, “the time has not 
come for the production of an airship of 
use commercially; capable of making 
regular trips from a given place to a given 
place. One will never be built until a new 
motive power is produced.” 

“Would that motive power be found in 
some form of electricity?” 

“T cannot say,” he replied to the ques- 
tion. “No man can say that; but the 
power must be beyond any present known 
agency of mechanical force. The mere 
structural part of an airship is a simple 
problem.” 

“What form will it take?” I asked. 

“That part is solved. It is very simple. 
Any man of mechanical ability can build 
an airship. But it will not fly until the 
motive power is sufficient to lift it up and 
sustain it in the air.” 

“Ts the bird principle, adapted to the 
flying machine, one that contains practical 
possibilities ?”’ 

“No; the airship must be of simple 
mechanism. No man can build a ma- 
chine after the structure of a bird that will 
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fly as a bird flies. The Creator alone did 
that. He built the bird wonderfully. I 
have thought of that question often. I 
have watched them by the hour. Their 
muscles are peculiarly constructed—all 
their bones are hollow. They are born ‘fly- 
ing machines.’ Their whole body works 
in harmony. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about it, yet a machine built like a 
bird, if it were possible, could not stand 
the strain of air currents. A bird isde- 
pendent upon the current—floats on the 
current. It doesn’t soar until it is well up 
in the air. It flys instinctively.” 

“But Dumont, Spencer, Bell, Maxim, 
have made machines that fly.” 

“Bah! balloons; not air engines.” 

“Then you do not think that present 
experiments in aérial flight are based 
upon the right principle?” 

“No; these machines are toys—they are 
not commercial. No machine will ever 
be a success until it has a commercial 
value.” 

“Does nature offer any principle from 
which may be drawn suggestions applica- 
ble to aérial navigation? For instance, 
do the planets, sustained in a state of 
revolution, carrying dround their own 
atmosphere, suggest to you that a mechan- 
ical structure can be built which will over- 
come the laws of gravitation ?”’ 

““A new motive power will alone solve 
the problem, but how I think it should be 
solved I will not say. I cannot discuss 
that. I have thought of it a great deal. 
I have experimented. I have built light 
motors, but I have not attempted to fly. 
The question is wholly and simply one of 
motive power—a power that is sufficient 
to combat the force of gravitation, the 
lack of buoyancy, and sustain itself above 
the earth.” 

Mr. Edison spoke emphatically. Ina 
sentence he swept away the fallacies of a 
dozen Darius Greens. The difference 
between the great American inventor and 
many aéronauts who are struggling with 
the principle of mechanical flight is that 
Mr. Edison combines those rare qualities 
of genius and practical sense. Santos- 
Dumont visited him at his laboratory last 
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year. Mr. Edison told him at that time 
that only when a light-weight motive 
power was perfected would it be possible 
to perfect the airship. ‘Reduce your 
balloon until it is no balloon at all,” ad- 
vised the American inventor. M. Santos 
set to work upon that line, fully realizing 





achieved by the perfection of the balloon 
principle. It is on this point that Mr. 
Edison disagrees with the Brazilian. 
Some years ago Mr. Edison asserted that 
the flying top involved the principle that 
must be conquered in the production of a 
flying machine. Now he simply asserts 


Thomas Edison. 


the necessity of a powerful motive power, 
yet he has been unable to eliminate the 
balloon, though recently he declared that 
his success has been so great that he now 
has a motor which generates one horse- 
power to every six pounds of weight—a 
feat not accomplished by the American 
eagle, he says. M. Santos, however, be- 
lieves that the conquest of the air will be 


that a new motor, light, infallible, and 
powerful, is the only hope of aérial navi- 
gation. What that power will be he does 
not venture to predict. He has experi- 
mented with explosives of every nature, 
and is now at work upon the problem of 
producing a battery that will revolutionize 
automobiling. “I now have one that will 
store enough power to propel my light 
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electric automobile eighty miles without 
recharging,” he told me. 

But Mr. Edison is not working upon 
the flying machine. Long ago he aban- 
doned the hope of navigating the air until 
the new motive power made its appear- 
ance. 

He is a young man, if we remember that 
his father lived to the age of ninety-three 
years and his grandfather to the age of 
one hundred and three years. His ener- 
gies and mind are absorbed in the single 
purpose of “experimenting,” and his ex- 
periments are in the field of power as well 
as in the realm of acoustics. As his is a 
nature*that will not compromise with fail- 
ure, and, while there is a spark of life in 
his body, will pursue relentlessly the study 
of nature’s forces, what wonders may he 
yet solve! 

But will he keep his health and vitality ? 
Will he consider the recharging of his own 
vital cells of physical energy? In view of 
the marvels he has wrought, it is a ques- 
tion that concerns the world of progress. 
I saw no signs of senility in his smooth 
face and brow. His cheeks actually dis- 
played color and his eye was as lustrous 
as a youth’s. His muscles seemed strong 
and quick. He did not look the recluse 
and midnight worker. 

“What do you do to keep your health— 
what are your recreations?” I could not 
help asking him. 

“ Experimenting, 
qualification. 

“But you must have out-of-door diver- 
sions—horses, dogs, pets, walking “ 

“T don’t care for horses. I have no 
dogs or pets; my only pleasure out of 
doors is riding in my automobiles.” 

“But don’t you find that to keep your 
health it is necessary to exercise in the 
open ?” 

“T keep my health by dieting; people 
eat too much and drink too much; eating 
has become a habit with most every one; 
it is like taking morphine—the more you 
take the more you want. People gorge 
themselves with rich food,’ he said ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ They use up their time and ruin 
their digestions and poison themselves. 
Diet is the secret of health. I eat almost 
nothing. I eat less than a pound of food 
a day; three meals, but just enough to 
nourish the body.” 

“But would you apply the rule to the 


” 


he replied without 
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man active out of doors—to the laborer, 
for instance ?” 

“Tt is not the laborer who has gout. 
A man must eat according to his work. 
A laborer needs more than a man of in- 
tellectual pursuits. My diet consists of 
meat, vegetables, eggs—in fact, anything 
that I want, but in small quantities. I 
don’t really care whether I eat or not; it 
is not my pleasure. One soon gets out of 
the habit of caring much about his meals. 
If the doctors would prescribe diet, instead 
of drugs, the ailments of the normal man 
would disappear. Of course, if the body 
is not all right, if something organic is the 
trouble, that is different; but half the ills 
come from over eating ; then drugs, so 
that people can eat more. Half the peo- 
ple are food drunk all the time. I never 
had an outdoor recreation. Diet is the 
secret of my health. I have always lived 
abstemiously. It is a religion with me. 
My father before me practised dieting and 
he instilled the idea into me. Iam hardly 
what you would call an outdoors man,” 
Mr. Edison concluded, a radiant smile 
flitting over his face, as if to say to me: 
“You see, the laws of health are as simpie 
as the laws of sound and electricity.” 


HE visit of the brown-eyed and athletic 
Miss Rhona Adair to this country 

was an event of much interest to the 
American women golfers who gathered 
to try conclusions with her at Haverford, 
Pennsylvania, last October. Miss Adair 
is the four-times winner of the Open Brit- 
ish and Irish Woman golf championship. 


Her home links is Portrush, Ireland. It . 


was Miss Frances Griscom’s idea to ar- 
range the invitation golf tournament on 
the links of the Merion Cricket club, near 
Philadelphia, which gave the best golfers 
of America an opportunity to study Miss 
Adair’s play. America’s most expert 
players, with very few exceptions, Mrs. 
Horn regrettably being among the absen- 
tees,—Canada’s champion, Miss Hervey, 
and former title-holder, Miss Mabel 
Thompson, were gathered to meet the 
visiting Irish girl champiqn. The final 
round brought the Irish champion and 
Mrs. Charles T. Stout together, and the 
visitor won after a splendid display of skill, 
by 2 up, over sloppy links. Miss Adair 
made g1, Mrs. Stout losing the match by 
poor putting. The American girls gave 
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Miss Adair a hard battle and demon- 
strated that their inferiority is not very 
great. Later Miss Adair with Mr. Dever- 
aux Emmet played a three-ball match at 
Garden City against Travis, the latter 
winning by the narrow margin of a single 
hole. Miss Adair made a new woman’s 
record for the long 18-hole course, win- 
ning several holes from Travis, and get- 
ting around in 94. 

The feature of Miss Adair’s play is her 
accurate approaching, fine brassies, and 
general iron play. In her game the club 
seems to become a part of her body, and 
the whole form swings with a strength 
and precision, quickly and without pre- 
liminary flourish. In her own estimation 
putting is her strongest play, though in her 
exhibition here her game in this respect 
was not conspicuous. Miss Adair ex- 
pressed the opinion that the American 
women play the pluckiest uphill game of 
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Mrs. B. S. Horn, Amateur Golf Champion of America. 


any women golfers in the world. Miss 
Adair is a strong, graceful girl, has a round 
rosy face, and, except for a slight accent, 
would hardly be distinguished from an 
American girl. 


RS. B.S. Horn, who was Miss Bessie 
Anthony, is a slight, well set-up 
young woman, with a straight, determined 
mouth, keen quick eyes, a firm chin, long 
sinewy arms, narrow, muscular hands, 
strong fingers, and a thumb that the palm- 
ists say rules. On the links there is noth- 
ing spectacular in her appearance, nothing 
coquettish or “feminine.” She is the 
epitome of naturalness, becomes. utterly 
absorbed in her play, and is calm, quick 
and unerring. 

You have seen an adzeman hew off a 
great block of wood, swinging the razor- 
like broad-axe over his head, bringing it 
down to within a hand’s width of his foot, 
shaving away an eight-inch chip, leaving 
a surface as smooth and highly polished 
as glass—the veriest slip of a fraction of a 
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mental or muscular calculation would cost 
him his foot—then you have seen Mrs. 
Horn handle a golf club. In the game her 
muscles are trained toa perfect mechanism. 
A professional juggler or knife-thrower is 
not more accurate in his synchronization 
than this girl who has run the gamut of 
golf championships until the National 
trophy is hers. 

Mrs. Horn is twenty-two years of age. 
She began her golfing career in 1893, in 
Evanston, Illinois, while there attending 
the High School. And her first lessons in 
the game were imparted by Mr. Charles 
B. Macdonald, a pioneer Western golfer. 
She played in her home town, joining the 
Evanston golf club. Later she defeated 
fifty-three Western women golf experts on 
the Onwentasia club links at Edgewater, 





M. Narzounof, the Russian who has Succeeded in En- 
tering the Forbidden City of Lhassa. 


and in 1900 won the Governor’s Cupatthe 
same club. She also that year won the 
W. A. Alexander trophy, the champion- 
ship cup of the Western Golf Association, 
which she has never relinquished. “Mrs. 
Horn’s success in the National tournament 
in October last was preceded by a long 
series of achievements on the links. She 
has sixteen victories in open tournaments 
to her credit, and her medals, ribbons and 
trophies near the half-hundred mark. In 
the National contest she represented the 
Glenview club against Miss J. Anna Car- 
penter, of the Westward Ho. Mrs. Horn 
won (7 up and 6 to play), though the con- 
test was in a blazing sun during a thirty- 
mile gale. Ina brilliant semi-final round 
she won over Miss Fanny Osgood, and 
Miss Carpenter defeated Miss Katherine 
Harley, eliminating the Eastern contest- 
ants. The play that followed, Mrs. 
Horn’s fourth attempt to wrest the Na- 
tional trophy from the East, was a run- 
away match, but assumed peculiar interest 
for it was said that (the then) Miss Bessie 
Anthony had postponed her marriage to 
Mr. Horn, a golfer of Pittsburgh, to make 
the supreme effort of retiring from the 
links with a National Championship to 
her credit. 


OLD age goes back to nature. On the 
Indiana bank of the Wabash, near 
Merom, is an example in the person of a 
quiet, refined, scholarly old southern gen- 
tleman, who has foresworn the “wilder- 
ness of houses where the multitude hurry 
to and fro, anxious with their cares and 
burdens,” as he defines city life, to seek 
the solitude of isolation and the com- 
panionship of the birds and inanimate 
life. Roland Smythe is the name of this 
odd genius, whose years are three score 
and ten. He has named his cabin “ Soli- 
tude,” and declares that his sole object in 
fleeing fromthe hauntsof men is to live out 
his declining years in the quietude of the 
wilderness, studying the haunts and man- 
ners of the denizens of the woods. 
Though he fishes and hunts, he protests 
against the invasion of trappers within 
his little domain, and more’than once has 
raised his voice against the overstocking 
of the streams with fish. He is intensely 
religious, and in a prayer of his own com- 
position gives thanks for the “blessings 
of nature—the gentle flowing river, the sun 
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that gives warmth and light, the grass that 
grows green over the hills and valleys, the 
flowers that carpet the woods and meadows 
and beautifyand make cheerful our homes, 
the leaves that whisper in the breeze, the 
storm with its lightnings and thunders that 
refresh drooping vegetation, the moon that 
beautifies the night and makes the river 
a river of silver with ripples of gold.” 





is known of his life previous to his advent 
on the banks of the Wabash. He has 
admitted, however, that he was an officer 
in the Confederate army and was one of 
the three men appointed by Governor 
Wise to take charge of and turn over John 
Brown’s body to his wife. At Harper’s 
Ferry he acted as quartermaster of the 
First Virginia Volunteers. Attempts have 
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Roland Smythe, the Indiana Hermit. 


In the eight years that Smythe has lived 
in his solitude only a few people from the 
outside world have paid him a visit. Cu- 
rious picnickers from the neighboring 
town have pushed into the old hermit’s 
self-imposed isolation ; occasionally a mem- 
ber of his family has gone to see him; but 
aside from these intrusions he sees no one, 
preferring the companionship of solitude 
and nature in his voluntary exile. Little 


been made by his children, who, the near- 
est neighbors to Smythe say, are appar- 
ently refined and well-to-do people, to 
induce the old hermit to return to civiliza- 
tion and the comforts of life; but he re- 
jects all overtures, and reaffirms his oath 
to live out his remaining days in the heart 
of nature, on the lonesome banks of the 
Wabash, supremely content in the solitude 
and isolation. 





—— enema rennet 
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NE February day about ten years 
() ago I found myself aboard a snug 
little fishing schooner which had 
sailed from Pensacola, Florida, for any 
place in the Gulf of Mexico where might 
be found the lordly red snapper, even 
though the quest led as far as the Florida 
Straits, Campeche Bay, or the Tampa 
Banks. 

Feeling that a passenger would be re- 
garded as a useless piece of dunnage 
aboard a vessel of this character, I had 
simply shipped as a “hand.” 

The crew of the schooner I liked from 
the first. All were Americans and men 
of good heart. The most entertaining 
character aboard was the grizzled old cook, 
who was known as “Neddy,” and who, 
aside from his profession, was what might 
be called a “graduate hobo.’”” Summers 
he roamed the face of the North American 
Continent and winters he signed on as 
cook aboard some vessel bound for balmy 
climes. He was a genial old fellow, sur- 
prisingly well read in classical literature 
and history, and professionally I have 
never met his equal in any part of the 
world. It takes an accomplished chef to 
convert a sea-gull or “hell-diver ” into an 
appetizing dish; yet Neddy could accom- 
plish it, and even find time to fish or to 
read Shakespeare during the process. 

The system of a red-snapper fisherman 
is interesting. Each man of us, including 
the skipper, but not the cook, had his 
trick at the wheel and lead. As there 
were six, this divided the twenty-four 
hours into even periods, each man having 
two hours at the wheel, day and night. 
The trick at the lead is irregular, as over 
a bottom where there is but slight chance 
of striking fish it is hove but a few times, at 
intervals of varying length, perhaps every 
half hour, while at night it is seldom used 
at all. 

To each man there is allotted a certain 
space of deck, where, opposite a well-worn 
groove in the gunnel, he keeps his bait-tub, 
bait-board, knife, lines and “ gulletin’- 
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stick,” this latter being usually a piece of 
an old swab-handle, two feet in length, 
having one end whittled down to a flat 
point, from which is cut a V-shaped piece. 
When a fish swallows the hook, he is first 
stunned with the butt of this club, after 
which the flat end is rammed down his 
gullet, the nick in the end keeping it on 
the line until the hook is reached and 
loosened by the downward thrust, the 
point coming in contact with the flat point 
of the stick, when a tug on the line brings 
out hook and stick. Over the knife 
which transfixes a little pile of prepared 
baits hang a pair of “nippers.’’ Nippers 
are loops of cloth into which the hands are 
slipped to protect them from the friction 
of the line. These are frequently dis- 
dained by veteran fishermen whose palms 
have acquired the texture of sole-leather. 

The leadsman, standing on the weather 
bulwarks, over the chains of the main- 
shrouds, grasps his line by a toggle lashed 
about a fathom from the seven-pound lead, 
which with one or two powerful full-arm 
swings he sends flying ahead. A strong 
and skillful man can throw off about 
fifteen fathoms of line, thus giving the lead 
scope enough to reach bottom before its 
drop is checked by the schooner’s speed: 
This lead is concave at the bottom, the 
hollow space being filled with a composi- 
tion of soap and wax to which particles 
at the bottom adhere. When the lead 
brings up “live bottom,” as shown by little 
pieces of live coral, crustaceans and the 
like, one may expect to find fish, for this 
is their feeding ground. Mud, sand, rock, 
and dead bottom is less promising. 

Two baited hooks are fast to the line 
near the lead, and in case of a bite the 
leadsman is not slow to announce the 
fact. The third day out we had an alarm 
of this character. 

It was after dinner, and at the time I 
was enjoying a siesta on the stay-sail, 
which when not in use was thrown into one 
of the dories. The wind was fair and had 
lightened a bit, although we were still 
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slipping along at a speed which gave the man at the wheel was crowding the helm 
leadsman all that he wanted to do to fetch hard down as fast as he could claw the 
bottom in about thirty fathoms of water. spokes. Two of the others, Jim and 
All at once my peace was riven by a Oscar, were below, and, in their mad rush 
piercing cry: to be first up the companionway, had 
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“ Bite-O!” jammed in the hatch, where they were 
I flopped out of the dory more from admonishing each other heartily until a 
fright than zeal; for Sam, who was throw- powerful boost from the skipper, who had 
ing the lead, had in sheer deviltry leaned been dozing in his bunk, sent them sprawl- 
over and yelped directly in my ear. The ing against Billy, who was steering. Of 
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the lot, my line was first over the side. 
Sam was frenziedly hauling in the lead- 
line, and a moment later slammed on the 
deck a big copper-colored fish, with the 
disappointed comment: 

“Red grouper, begawd!” 

As I hauled in the slack of my line there 
came a gamy tug which told that the 
bait had landed in the right place. Old 
Neddy had come on deck at the first wild 
cry, and stood watching me with interest, 
a potato-knife in one hand and a grimy 
volume of “ Scott’s Poetical Works” in the 
other. I slung my fish on the deck and 
looked upon it with surprise, for it proved 
to be a porgy twice the size of any that I 
had ever seen. 

“Po’gy,” quoth Neddy. “Good bait.” 
He laid his literature carefully upon the 
house and picking up my fish-knife sliced 
the porgy behind the gills, ripped off the 
skin, split him lengthwise and cut off a 
good-sized bait. As he did so, I saw that 
the fish had a leprous looking spine which 
seemed in spots entirely necrosed. 

“What’s that?” I asked inquisitively. 

“Pox,” says Neddy, apparently sur- 
prised at my ignorance. “These here 





Gulf po’gies mos’ allus hev it. They 
ain’t fitten for nothin’ but bait.” 

Interested in this bit of fish pathology, 
I was about to inspect the matter to 
greater length, when the skipper, who was 
next me, observed: 

“Don’t git discouraged, matey. There’s 
lots more o’ sound ones down where he 
come from just cryin’ to be took aboard.” 

I got my line over again, but aside from 
a few more porgies, groupers, a “ spotted- 
hind,” and a jew-fish, nothing was accom- 
plished, and soon we gave it up and stood 
off on our course again. 

For several days following we cruised 
over good fishing grounds, but with poor 
success, never seeing as much as a scale 
of the fish that we sought. The men 
began to grow restless, casting about for 
some “hoodoo” on which to fasten the 
blame, and I was beginning to feel a cer- 
tain sympathy for Jonah when at last we 
struck a small school. It was my trick 
at the wheel, and Oscar, who was at the 
lead, had just hauled up a big black 
grouper, giving the customary hail, when 
Captain Dave, whose line was first over, 
suddenly threw upon the deck a great, 
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gleaming fish whose sides 
shone and sparkled like 
burnished gold. 

“Snapper-Ol” he 
yelled exultantly. 

“Snapper-O 1” cho- 
rused the others. “ Cap’n 
Dave’s high-line! 
Whoop!” 

This landing of the 
first snapper gives to the 
performer the honorable 
title of “high-line”’ for 
the rest of the trip. At 
the welcome shout old 
Neddy came flying from 
his galley, where he was 
skillfully preparing a 
dish which he called 
“lobscouse a lar new- 
brig.” Leaving this 
dainty relish to burn in 
the pot he hurried aft to 
take the wheel, for this is 
one of the duties of the 
cook when catching 
snappers under sail. 

I had luffed the 
schooner at the first hail, 
and if the school had 
been a large one we 
would have bouyed the 
spot and got the dories 
over; but since the fish 
seemed few and the 
breeze was light, we 
drifted back and forth over the spot until 
they stopped biting altogether. 

For several days following we frequently 
“struck fish,” but only in small scattered 
schools. This did not annoy me to the 
same extent that it did the others, for as 
the fish are caught just off bottom, and 
we were fishing in anywhere from twenty 
to fifty fathoms water, one does not need 
to haul up many twenty-pound fish with 
a five or seven pound lead to get a satiety 
of the sport. It is not the tax to the back 
and arms which trouble the beginner if he 
be fairly strong and lusty, but the damage 
to the hands is terrific. The “green 
hand” will find that the line is forever 
slipping off the nippers and cutting into 
his fingers, where, with the “fish-gurry” 
and slime, and an occasional jab in baiting 
the hook ina hurry, one’s whole being soon 
seems concentrated into one great pair of 
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smarting, aching “flukes.” In addition 
to this, I was unfortunate in getting a bad 
start, from which, while it did not impair 
my usefulness, I suffered for the length of 
the whole trip. 

I had hauled my first big “count 
snapper” over the side, and as he hung 
from the line in a beautiful arc I eyed him 
in some perplexity, not knowing just how 
to get rid of him with safety and despatch. 
Well forward of the gill there is a knife- 
edge plate of cartilage known as the 
“razor.” Just behind the razor there is 
a pocket which is not apparent, but into 
which with a little dexterity one may slip 
a thumb by which to hold the fish sus- 
pended while the hook is twisted out. 
Behind this pocket is another dangerous 
weapon known as the “spear.” Either the 
spear or the razor will cut a man’s finger 
to the bone if he goes about it properly. 
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I had seen the others whip the fish from 
the line in the twinkling of an eye, although 
I did not see just how it was done. Sam, 
noting my perplexity, came to the rescue 
with a true sense of deep-sea humor. 

“Nab ’im be the eyes, matey,”’ says he. 

Although suspicious, I took the sug- 
gestion seriously and tried to grip Mr. 
fish by his two rolling orbs. The result 
was like trying to pinch an icicle by the 
tip, and a roar of laughter from the others 
showed me that this advice was but a pleas- 
antry. The next hint savored of the brutal. 

“Shove yer flipper up under his gills!’’ 
called Oscar. “What ye want to josh 
him fer, Sam?” 

The reproach of his voice misleading 
me, I promptly followed the direction. 
It seemed reasonable enough, especially 
as I had taken other fish that way without 
mishap. If I had shoved my already 
smarting hand into a saw-toothed steel 
trap it would have been pleasanter, be- 
cause I might have got my foot on the 
spring and drawn it out again. As it was, 
the fish’s gills, which seemed like opposing 
metal saws, shut down on my fingers, cut- 
ting into the flesh and holding me a pris- 
oner, while a roar of laughter from all 
hands gave evidence of the real humor 
of the situation, which for the moment I 
had overlooked. In silent agony I laid 
the fish upon the deck, when he began to 
flop without letting go, which made things 
worse. I looked around for my knife, 
but it was at a distance, and I felt disin- 
clined to walk over to it. 

I said that all hands were amused, but 
this isa mistake. My good friend Neddy 
had watched the whole performance from 
his perch on the coaming of his booby- 
hatch, where he was wont to sit at times 
like a grizzled old prairie dog, bobbing 
down now and again to look to his pro- 
fessional duties. He dipped down now, 
to emerge in a second with a snarl like a 
bear and a huge carver in his hand. 

“Ye blankety-blank, lop-eared, shad- 
bellied, swivel-eyed brush-cutter!” he 
growled at Oscar, and kneeling on the fish 
slashed off his head with one scientific 
stroke of the knife. ‘ Ye grinnin’ band o’ 
sea-goin’ galoots, d’ye want to ruin the 
lad?” sayshe. With another swift stroke 
he split down the detached head so that 
I could draw out my bleeding fingers, 
whereupon he turned again to Oscar. 
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“Don’t you never come sniffin’ around 
my galley fer a hand-out agen, ye son of 
a scuttle-butt, or I’ll lam the fool head 
offen ye. Tryin’ ter cripple the pore 
feller!” 

Later, Oscar tried to make his peace 
with me. 

“T wouldn’t ha’ told ye that, only I 
didn’t think that ye’d be sich a dam’ fool 
as ter do it.” 

“Tt’s all right, Oscar,” saidI. “I don’t 
bear malice, but I like a good laugh my- 
self once in a way. This trip isn’t over 
yet, so just look out, my son, that’s all.” 

The very next day I got even with Oscar 
by locking him in the ice bunker while we 
two were stowing fish. Ifthe others heard 
his muffled howls they gave no sign. He 
was lightly clad, and when I let him out an 
hour or so later he was blue and could 
hardly move hand or foot. When he got 
thawed out again he seemed inclined to go 
more deeply into the affair, to which I 
made no objection, being still a little in his 
debt as it seemed to me. Captain Dave, 
who was on deck at the time, put a stop 
to it, however. 

“Stow all that, boys,” sayshe. “Shake 
hands and call it quits. If you want to 
fight wait until you get ashore and then 
lam some Dago or Dutchman.” Captain 
Dave, be it understood, detested all 
foreigners as much as he loved his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Another time I got the laugh on the 
joker. I had gone to relieve Billy at the 
lead, and Sam was at work hard by, giving 
the deckhouse a coat of ornate green. 
When I had made half a dozen casts he 
lounged idly over to where I was stationed. 

“Leave us look at the bottom, matey,” 
says he, casually. 

I handed him the lead, a little nettled 
at his not being satisfied at my report of 
“black sand.” 

“That’s right,” says he. 
water ye gettin’ ?” 

I told him. 

“The reason I ast,” he went on, “is 
becus’ the skipper says there was a Span- 
ish treasure ship went down here onced, 
and a feller that I knowed on a fishin’ 
schooner told me that when they was 
fishin’ here one o’ the hands fetched up a 
skull on his hook. He says they buoyed 
the spot, and about a year ago another 
feller told me that when they was cruisin’ 
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somer’s around here, some o’ their lines 
got fouled on bottom, and they found some 
grains of gold dust on the bottom o’ the 
lead.” 

I swallowed this yarn without a gulp, 
especially as I had heard the skipper dis- 
cussing the matter at breakfast. We were 
almost becalmed at the time, and although 
there was no necessity for very frequent 
casting, I kept the lead going steadily 
until relieved by Sam. 

After he had made a few casts he called 
to me: 

“Take her a minute, will ye, matey. I 
want to fill me pipe.” 

I took the line and let the lead drop. 
Then as I hauled it in again and glanced 
closely at the bottom my heart gave a 
sudden throb, for there, imbedded in the 
composition on the bottom, was a small 
silver coin, rough and corroded, but none 
the less actual. 

I was about to announce the wonderful 
discovery, when something impelled me 
to look closer. Extracting the coin, I 
turned it in my hand, and lo, on the im- 
pression which it left in the white soap 
was the slightest smear of fresh green paint. 


My eyes took in the coin, the newly 
painted roof of the deckhouse, and the 
labored look of innocence on Billy’s face 
as he pumped some of the melted ice- 
water out of the bilge. Slipping the coin 
into my pocket, I took another heave of 
the lead, and at the splash Sam reap- 
peared in the companionway. His face 
wore an expression of artful indifference 
as he took the line from my hand, but after 
a throw or two this gave way to an ex- 
pression of pained inquiry. At last he 
could stand it no longer. 

“Hain’t found nothin’, hev ye?” he 
asked kindly. 

“No,” said I with a grin; “but I think 
we must have passed over that wreck you 
were talking about.” 

“Why?” he demanded eagerly. 

“Why, because I thought I saw a paint 
smear on the soap,” said I, “and I don’t 
see how it could have got there unless it 
landed on her side.” 

Billy subsided to the deck in a paroxysm 
of mirth. Sam grew very red in the face 
and cursed softly. I don’t believe he has 
heard the last of that yet. At any rate, he 
never got up the nerve to ask me for the coin. 
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Billy told meafterwards that it wasSam’s 
intention to claim it since I had brought 
it up in his watch, and then sell it to me 
as a souvenir for a dollar or two. 

The element which contributes most to 
the life of ease aboard a snapper-fisher is 
the fact that there is no cleaning nor salt- 
ing down. Schooners of this type, which 
because they make long cruises are known 
to the craft as “high flyers,” carry bunkers 
filled with ice, where,as soon as there comes 
a lull in the fishing, the catch is quickly 
stowed. The decks are then sluiced with 
water from draw-buckets, after which the 
vessel is as clean and sweet as a yacht. 


’ As the space in the ice bunkers is limited, 


a captain who has confidence in his ability 
to find fish is not anxious to fill up with 
those of a low grade; at any rate, not until 
the end of an unsuccesful or “broken” 
trip, when his chances for getting over a 
large school of snappers is slight and the 
ice is dwindling fast. Consequently, we 
did not spend much time in “shackin’.” 

I do not believe that there is any sort of 
nautical life in which there is found the 
same “dolce far niente” existence which 
one enjoys aboard a snapper-fisher. The 


climate is delightful, the sea interesting 
and full of marine life, and the food ex- 
cellent; for these fishermen believe in living 
well, not knowing but that some one of the 
occasional hurricanes that occur in those 
waters may cause this trip to be their last. 

Many of the vessels, with their crews, 
that fish out of Pensacola, hail from 
“Down East,” and are the identical 
schooners and men who sail out of Boston, 
Gloucester, and other New England ports. 
I had noticed that beneath the name upon 
our schooner’s stern, the new port of hail, 
“Pensacola, Fla.,” failed to entirely con- 
ceal other dingy letterings, among them a 
tell-tale “ Mass.” Captain Dave told me 
her story. 

“She was a Boston vessel, come down 
here five years ago, meanin’ to fish the 
winter an’ go no’th in the spring. She’s 
ben here ever since. Skipper owned her; 
a likely young feller and engeged to be 
married to a little schoolma’rm out Mar- 
blehead way. He got in debt for his store 
bill an’ all, then this Gol-darn country tuk 
him by the throat an’ he ran wild. Mort- 
gaged his schooner, then got sold out and 
finally went square-riggin’ on a wind- 
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jammin’ lime-juicer. We most of us stay. 
Make one or two good trips o’ fish an’ 
blow the money, then a broken trip or 
two an’ get in debt, then git lazy an’ keer- 
less an’ never go back. It’s poor pay, but 
easy livin’.” 

It is not always “easy livin’”’ however. 

A few days later we struck fish in good 
earnest and for three days we worked as 
it is my fervent prayer never to work again. 
My hands were in a frightful condition 
and for some time afterwards when I 
awoke I would have to take each finger in 
the other hand and work it into supple- 
ness again. We took, as I remember it, 
fifteen hundred snappers besides the many 
other fish which we threw back. At any 
rate, I know that the haul was an un- 
usually fine one and all hands were con- 
sequently jubilant, except perhaps Captain 
Dave, who did not lose sight of the fact 
that there is a big difference between 
fish in the bunkers when the ice is getting 
low and fish unloaded in good condition 
at the wharves of the Company; and I 
noticed that as soon as we were in a fair 
way of being loaded up, his interest in 
conditions overhead was far keener than 
it had been heretofore. 

Up to the time when we were ready to 
start upon our homeward course the 
weather had been little short of perfect. 


Towards the evening of the last day of 
our fishing, the wind got around to the 
southeast and it began to thicken over- 
head. At the same time the bites began 
to diminish, for which I do not think that 
I was alone in returning heartfelt thanks, 
as the strain was beginning to tell upon all 
hands, and Sam had grown so sluggish in 
his actions as to arouse the sarcasm of 
Jim, the only one of us who had life 
enough to talk and fish at the same time. 

As the wind freshened, however, the 
work grew less strenuous, whether because 
we had hauled up all the fish that were 
down there, or on account of the easterly 
wind, I do not know, but suspect the latter. 
It seems hardly reasonable to suppose that 
a new-born breeze from any quarter could 
affect a school of fish living forty fathoms 
beneath the surface; nevertheless it has 
been my experience that in our part of the 
world, at least, as far as hunting and fish- 
ing and a good time generally is concerned, 
nothing good ever yet came out of an east 
wind. It seems a dispensation provided 
in the divine order of things to meet the 
demands of a lot of selfish devotees who 
get together and pray for rain when I am 
anxious for fair weather for some sporting 
event. 

In the present case, while it may have 
been a blessing in disguise, this disguise 
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was so complete that we have never been 
able to penetrate to the blessing beneath, 
for it blew the foresail out of us, smashed 
our dories and, what was worst of all, in 
the sea which soon arose, our sadly melted 
ice got adrift and bruised a large propor- 
tion of the fish for which we had worked 
so hard, impairing the market value of 
many, while some it literally converted 
into “chum.” 

We had stopped fishing late in the after- 
noon, and turned to, to get the fish below. 
This would have been necessary in any 
case, as we were working knee deep in 
fish; a precarious job with the heave com- 
ing in from the east as the forerunner of a 
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gale, which, as Neddy predicted, turned 
out to be one of those that are “born in 
hell and bred in the Bahamas.” Now 
and again a man in trying to keep his 
balance would step on a slimy fish, when 
his feet would shoot from under him and 
he would go down to land, possibly, on 
something hard, probably on a rigid dor- 
sal-fin or distended gill which would slash 
into the flesh and add a new sore spot to 
his collection. Of these, I had the best 
assortment. 

While some of us were stowing fish, 
others were double-reefing the foresail, 
which done, Captain Dave proceeded to 
pack on superfluous canvas, although he 








Saw Fish. 
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knew that he would probably have to get 
in again before very long. Truly enough, 
before morning we were hove to under our 
double-reefed foresail, which soon left us, 
however, as it had been weakened in one 
or two spots, where, when furled, some of 
the loose bights had caught a spark from 
the galley stovepipe, the damage from 
which we had not had time to repair. 
The most interesting thing to me about 
this gale was the spirit in which it was re- 
ceived by Captain Dave. He was a 
passionate man, with a queer religion of 
a negative character and acknowledging 
a Divine supervision which is to be held 
directly responsible for any calamity that 
may occur. In the present case, the ex- 
quisite satire of the whole performance, 
which was received by the crew with 
dogged stoicism, aroused him to a perfect 
fury. To think that this gale should have 
been held in check until the time of all 
times when we were not only least pre- 
pared to receive it, but also in a position 
to have all of our labors count for naught, 
was a chastisement which he would not 
meekly and silently endure. Toward 
morning, to make matters worse, the wind 
backed around ahead, and in the short 
sling of the choppy sea Captain Dave 
could fairly feel the hard-earned dollars 
slipping through his grasp. He stood by 
his lashed wheel and, shaking his clenched 


fist at the flying scud, apostrophized all 
that lay beyond it in classic terms that 
caused even the atheistic Neddy to quake 
in his heelless bedroom slippers. 

Rather to the surprise of the rest of us, 
who were God-fearing men while there 
was a gale blowing, the weather began to 
moderate after the damage had been done, 
and a few days later we slipped over the 
bar at the mouth of the bay, passing a big 
square-rigger. 

A day or so later, after the fish had been 
weighed and valued, I scandalized the 
rest of the complement by declining to 
receive my share, which was small enough, 
thanks to the gale. Captain Dave seemed 
especially disgusted. 

“Ye done yer share. What the nation 
did ye sign on for?” he demanded. 

“Just tosee how youdid it,” I answered. 

He stared for a moment; then, as the 
situation began to permeate his gray mat- 
ter, he broke into forceful profanity, at 
which I was surprised, for he was a quiet- 
spoken man except when the wind blew. 

“Tf I'd ha’ known that, I never would 
ha’ took ye,” says he finally. 

“T thought as much, and that’s the 
reason you didn’t know,” said I; “but if 
I want to go again you’ll take me, won’t 
you now, Captain Dave?” 

He answered vigorously in the negative, 
but just the same I knew that he would. 





Making Repairs While at the Dock. 
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Bringing in the Captive Moose. 


CATCHING MOOSE ON SPRING CRUSTS 


By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


\ K JHEN last winter the Montmo- 
rency Park people, at the fa- 
mous falls below Quebec, de- 

cided to add more live moose to their herd, 

they looked up Baker. Baker had built a 

good share of the railroad to Lake St. 

John, and had afterward bought a great 

chunk of the Laurentide forest and lum- 

bered it. In those days he used to start 
in the morning, walk to Quebec, twenty 
miles or so, be back at camp next morn- 
ing with $10,000 ina bag. Those were 
rough days, and people told Baker he was 

a fool; but he was always back next morn- 

ing. Sowhen the powers of the Park had 

seen Baker and he had agreed to catch the 
new moose, they felt it was as good as done. 

Baker went first to the government 
building in Quebec and got a permi: to 
capture two animals. Then he ran up 
the line toward Lake St. John. He 
jumped off the train once or twice and 
asked the conductor to wait while he in- 
quired for Joe and Gregoir. Joe was 
trapping somewhere west of Lake Edward. 

Gregoir was making a tour of the Lauren- 

tide Park, with blanket, ax, and dog sled. 

He was a government guardian. Joe was 

born on the Montagnais reserve at Lake 

St. John and spoke Montagnais, English 

and French. Gregoir was a Mickmac 

from the other side of the St. Lawrence 
and equally linguistic. Baker knew every 


Indian and breed between Quebec and 
Lake St. John, and he wanted these two. 
Joe could carry three hundred pounds on 
a tolerable portage. He had lassooed a 
bull moose once, from the bow of Baker’s 
launch, and hadhad the launch pulled high 
and dry up the beach. Gregoir had fol- 
lowed the bad breed, Bill LaChance, who 
invaded the Laurentide Park to hunt, 
vowing to kill any guardian who followed. 
Gregoir had led him meekly out. 

When Baker had found Joe and Gregoir 
he wrote the powers that the moose would 
be in the Park about March twenty-fifth. 

Joe and Gregoir packed their outfit on 
two dog sleighs and went fourteen miles 
down Lake Edward. There they made 
camp. Next day they started westward 
along the line of a little stream which con- 
nects a number of tiny lakes whose head- 
waters are near the St. Maurice watershed. 
They could see nothing of the stream, for 
that was way down under the snow. But 
here and there was a beaver meadow with 
a dam, perhaps, and a cabane or two. And 
on the meadow were bushes. About a 
mile below the camp they noticed that the 
tops of the bushes had been bitten off. 
This meant a moose had been eating here 
after snowfall. Joe and Gregoir did not 
stop to reason over this. The whole thing 
was so much second nature that it left no 
room for reasoning. If they had reasoned, 

















And he was as good a cook as trapper. 
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the process would have been somewhat 
like this: ‘The moose were here when 
the first snows came. To yard they went 
to some level place on the highest ground 
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and getting to leeward of a mountain, pro- 
ceed to work upward just as quietly as 
snowshoes on soft snow would permit. 
Sometimes Joe would call on a birch-bark 
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Peeling Off the Birch Bark for the Moose-Calling Horn. 


hereabouts. If we explore the high 
ground we shall find them.” 

There were mountains on right and 
left, and mountains straight ahead. Joe 
and Gregoir would set out in the morning, 


horn, and the strange, low forest note 
would break the winter stillness. Joe did 
not hope to call the moose at that sea- 
son, nor did he want to. He merely 
hoped to calm them in case they might 















Where We Camped Awaiting Tidings of the Moose. 
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hear alarming sounds coming up from 
leeward. 

At night they would go back to camp, 
boil tea, fry fat pork, and, maybe, make 
bread in the frying pan for the next day. 
Then they would lie down on their bed of 
boughs and blankets, and the wind among 
the hemlocks and birches outside would 
croon them to sleep. 

One day they were working up toward 
the top of a ridge that rises higher than 
the rest, watching and listening, when they 
came to a path in the snow. It was well 
worn by moose feet. It ran among the 
overhanging fir trees, whose branches had 
been eaten as high up as a moose can 
reach. The path branched and branched 
and crossed itself, and some places spread 
out till it was no path at all, but a trodden 
plot. Joe and Gregoir went no farther. 
This was the yard. Somewhere, within 
a few rods, were the moose. 

Next day Baker received a telegram 
from Rolle, at Lake Edward. It said Joe 
and Gregoir had found a yard containing 
a bull, a cow and a yearling calf. 


Baker ran up the railroad again. He 
went down Lake Edward and climbed the 
mountain. He spent half a day getting a 
look at the moose, and then told Joe and 
Gregoir to look for another yard. These 
moose were too small. A week later he 
got another telegram saying another yard 
had been found. It contained a very big 
bull, a fair-sized cow and two calves. 


This was near the first of March. Al- 
ready signs of spring were in the air, but 
spring is backward in the Laurentides, 
and the real lady would not be on hand 
for two weeks more. Then the sun would 
melt the surface of the snow. The cold 
of night would turn it to crust, which 
makes very good running for men on snow- 
shoes, but will not hold a moose at all. 
And when the big animal breaks through, 
he has such a hard time lifting his feet 
again that he soon gives up and stops. 

Baker sent notes to some of his sports- 
men friends, and a telegram to Mente and 
me; so one day we started north, wonder- 
ing if there could possibly be as much as a 
snowball left in the Laurentides at that 
late season. 


Going into the woods in spring is a 
different matter from taking the same 
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journey in winter. The snow is melting, 
and the lakes, on whose surface you found 
such excellent going earlier, have a gener- 
ous layer of water over the ice. Then, 
too, the snow is melting during a good part 
of the day, and if there is anything more 
like ball and chain punishment than 
traveling when the wet snow sticks to your 
snowshoes, and pulls your toes down with 
a leaden weight, and sets the tendons 
stretching till you can imagine you hear 
them creak, I hope never to see it. The 
moccasins you found so light and good 
on dry winter snow, are as useless as rags, 
and must be replaced by others of oil- 
tanned leather with more leg to them. 
Then some of us had brought “shanty” 
shoes, and some “club” shocs. Baker 
made us throw these away and get shoes 
whose lacings would not stretch when wet. 
Then, at Lake Edward station, he loaded 
us on sleighs—not dog sleighs, but the un- 
picturesque things that a single horse 
draws—and proceeded to haul us over 
thirteen miles of ice, through slush and 
water, to the camp Joe and Gregoir had 
made where the big lake comes closest to 
the moose yard. 

When we reached camp Joe and Gregoir 
were so angry they talked both at once in 
English, French, Montagnais and Mick- 
mac. After a while Baker, who puzzled 
their anger out, explained to the rest of us. 
That day they had started for the yard to 
take a last look at the moose before our 
raid. ‘The moose were gone. But there 
were tracks made by round snowshoes. 
Joe and Gregoir followed these, and saw 
that the bull had been slaughtered. 

Now it would seem to the city man that 
to avoid detection for a crime done in the 
woods of the endless North would be a 
simple matter. But Joe and Gregoir 
knew there were only two trappers in this 
region, and that they wore round snow- 
shoes. These were Old Thoma Trem- 
blay and his helper. Baker had seen 
Thoma on his first visit, and had drunk 
tea at his camp. He had told Thoma 
what he came for, and Thoma had com- 
plained that rich men can go to the woods, 
with the government’s connivance, and 
take moose when they please, while poor 
trappers who live off the forest can not. 
“Crest tout pour le riche; cest tout pour 
le riche,” said Thoma over and over again. 
And Thoma had looked so angry about it 











Joe peels the all useful bark. 


that Baker had mentioned the matter to 
Joe and Gregoir. 

The year before Thoma had taken two 
live moose, without a permit, for a hotel 
man out on the railroad—and the hotel 
man and Thoma had both paid fines. 

Joe and Gregoir never bothered to 
follow the round snowshoe tracks. They 
took their own back trail until they came 
to a little lake which winds off toward the 
south. They walked down this to the 
camp of Thoma, and there they found the 
two men eating moose. There were no 
loud threats and no theatrical effects. 
They walked into the tent and Thoma 
asked them to be seated. They said 
they had found where he had killed the 
moose. Thoma said he guessed there 


was no use denying it, and, with the hos- 
pitality of Montagnais and Frenchman 
combined, asked his pursuers to have a 
steak. Being hungry they ate, drank tea, 
and went their way. 

Now the men who live in the same part 
of the bush are sure to have eaten each 
other’s bread and salt, and to have shared 


one another’s tea. Gregoir and Old 
Thoma had hunted together. So. had 


Thoma and Baker. Such things breed 
love as much as law breaking breeds hate. 
Gregoir asked what he should do. Baker 
asked what he had sworn to do when he 
took the oath as guardian. Next day 
Gregoir went over to Thoma’s camp. He 
said Thoma and his helper must go with 
him. They asked him to have a cup of 














Calling the Moose. 


tea and a piece of moose meat. He drank 
and ate, and then they started on foot for 
the railroad. When we were coming out 
of the woods we met Thoma in Quebec. 
He had been fined fifty dollars and costs. 
He shook his old white head and growled, 
“Cest tout pour le riche.” 


Since there was no getting our big bull 
we decided to take the cow. Joe and 
Gregoir had located her and she was un- 
harmed. We would start next morning. 
But while we lay in the tent that night, we 
heard the sound that no woodsman rel- 
ishes when a hard day’s work is ahead— 
the patter of rain. The wind had changed. 
Next day we sat in the tent. The snow 
was soft. There was no use trying to 


catch moose this weather; the animals 
could run a great deal faster and farther 
than we. We must wait for a crust. It 
rained next day, too, and the next. Then 
at night the sky cleared and the snow 
hardened, and we told each other that now 
we would catch our moose. 

We had hardly got to sleep when some- 
body shouted, then someone else, and then 
came a jabbering of French patois, and 
we looked out of the tent to see the cook’s 
fire burning brightly, and about it what 
looked like the ghosts of some old fur 
brigade. Bearded men in slouch hats 
and onetime red sashes and comical look- 
ing bottes sauvage stood about the fire, 
warming their hands or eating hunks of 
bread and meat, and drinking tea. They 








We had to throw down brush to bear up our snowshoes. 


had come from a lumber camp three miles and drank, and put on our snowshoes. 
down the lake to help us bring out the The men from the camp left before us, ten 
moose. Now we all turned out, and ate of them pulling and tugging at a long 








A Drink from the Lake. 
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narrow sled. Horses cannot go beyond 
this point, and the captured moose must 
come out by man power. Then the rest 
of us followed. We passed the men at the 
sled, with Joe and Baker in the lead, fol- 
lowed across the beaver meadows, along 
the hidden stream, into the spruce forest, 
across three little lakes, and upon a fourth. 
It was daylight now. The sportsmen, 
whose muscles had softened since last fall’s 
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a question of a short time until the moose 
tired of clambering through the crust and 
stopped. 

Now I wish I could tell how moose in- 
variably act when men rush upon them in 
the woods. ButIcan not. The Indians 
told tales of their fierceness, but, when 
questioned, proved to be relating mainly 
what somebody’s grandfather had _ told 
somebody’s father. The way this moose 





Slipping a Noose Around the Neck of the Captive Moose. 


hunt, were convinced that we had come a 
full day’s march already. Baker guessed 
the distance at six miles and Joe at seven. 
Baker was probably about right. 

We crossed the lake in our moccasins, 
and as we stopped at the farther shore to 
again’ put on snowshoes, Baker told us 
to keep quiet. He pointed up an inlet, 
and said that not over four hundred yards 
away was our moose. We would come 
up with her, then she would run. We 
would run after, and it would be merely 


acted was a decided disappointment to 
one looking for excitement. The term 
“running,” too, as used here was mainly 
a complimentary one; for, when it was all 
over, everybody admitted that it had been 
only a fast walk, and Baker assured us that 
that is all the term means in the Lauren- 
tides. There is hill and rock, and ridge 
and gully. There are thickets cf spruce 
and briars, and nasty little bushes that 
grow just high enough to catch your shins. 
To go more than four miles an hour 
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through this, on the trail of a moose, was 
admittedly a thing unheard of. 

We followed the inlet, and came upon 
moose tracks. They were fresh, and the 
broken crust told of the frantic endeavors 
of a badly frightened animal. It had 
heard us, then, and had gone without our 
catching a glimpse. But this was part of 
the programme. We followed, trying to 
run, at first, then dropping to a fast walk, 
while briars tore our clothes and scratched 
our hands and faces; and every now and 
then someone’s shoe caught, and someone 
went sprawling, probably to break through 
the crust and to wallow like a turtle in an 
effort to regain his feet. But when we 
looked at the moose tracks we knew our 
game was fighting that same battle at every 
jump. Maybe it was half a mile, but I 
think not more than a quarter, when we 
heard a thrashing in the crust ahead. 
Then the noise stopped, and there, in front 
of us, tired out and helpless, was a big 
animal with the agony of fear in its eyes. 
It made no effort to get away as we came 
up. It was as though it knew there was 
no use continuing the struggle. 

And now we approached, guardedly, 
each mindful of what he would do when 
the animal raised on its hind feet to strike. 
Joe was the only one who did not appear 
to worry over what the moose could do. 
He walked carelessly to its side, patted it 
on the back, and said, “ Nice ole cow.” 
But the moose did not rear. Joe put a 
slip-noose over its neck, but the moose 
never stirred. Then we waited for the 
men with the sled. Maybe our captive 
had grown too desperate to care. Maybe 
she had learned that we were not after her 
life. At any rate, when Baker broke off 
a handful of twigs and offered them, she 
opened her mouth and began to munch as 
cheerfully as you please. 


To catch the moose was not by any 
means the biggest part of our undertak- 
ing. = 

Here we were, something more than 
twenty miles from the railroad. From 
our camp it would be an easy matter to 
haul the animal out by horse, but to get it 
through the woods and over the ridges to 
camp was another matter. The snow was 
tramped down about the animal. Then 
big, wide leather straps with rings in them 
were put about each ankle. Then bands 
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of the heaviest canvas were wrapped about 
the body and buckled. The legs were 
tied together, so that there could be no 
rearing. Then the sled was covered with 
coarse sacking and the moose rolled on 
the sled. More sacking was wrapped 
about it so there could be no chaffing by 
ropes and straps; and then ten lumber- 
men took hold of the rope and two or 
three pushed with poles from behind, 
while all shouted together, “ En’ yes, 
en’yez”’ (envoyez) and the sled with its 
load for the Park moved. It came down 
the first lake, where everybody stopped to 
drink tea and eat bread; and the moose 
was untied that it might stretch its legs and 
rest. The day had turned warm, and the 
crust was gone now. The clouds had 
come again, and the rain started. The 
fire under the tea pail sputtered, and the 
men huddled as close as they could. Then 
we started again for the long afternoon, 
still shouting, ‘‘ En’ yez, en’ yes,” and when 
we reached the top of a ridge and the sled 
going down threatened to strike the trees 
and injure its burden, Baker sometimes 
mixed English and French with, “ Whoa, 
arret, a minute.” When the hills were 
steep it came to a matter of straining every 
muscle and tugging till the sled gained a 
few rods, then stopping while all hands 
panted. When it came toa stream whose 
waters were here and there eating their 
way out through the snow covering, the 
men squatted on their snowshoes to drink 
from their hats, and then built bridges by 
throwing brush and poles and saplings on 
the snow to bear up the snowshoes and 
sled runners. 


It was dark the night we came in sight 
of camp. Bill Boullie was there, and the 
tea was hot, and the stew was ready, and 
the little stove was glowing, and there was 
fresh-baked bread, and marmalade to eat 
on it. 

Next day the moose was on the train 
bound for Quebec. 


Baker stayed at Lake Edward. He had 
said he would have two moose in Mont- 
morency Park by March twenty-fifth. 
Here was only one. Later I had a letter 


from one of the sportsmen of the party. 
It was dated March twenty-fifth. 

“Baker brought in another moose to- 
day,” it read. 
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O the unknown south, across the 
Tt mighty steppes to Vladikavkaz 
nestling below the snow-cloaked 
mountains of the Caucasus, a world of 
history and romance, lies our route; and 
within two days we are in real Russia, 
the Russia untouched by foreign influence. 


butter ball, so thickly was his long coat 
padded. The carriage was not unlike a 
miniature victoria, and, in the Russian 
fashion for long journeys, drawn by three 


horses abreast. After hours of travel 
over a poor road, through a rolling 


country dotted with herds of horses and 





A Caucasian Beauty. 


Russian equipages are justly famed; 
the horseflesh, the carriages, the method of 
harnessing is ideal for the work required. 
Our host’s “esvochic,” with his round 
summer cap of dark cloth encircled by a 
row of peacock feathers, the special em- 
blem of the post-driver, resembled a 


cattle and straw-thatched huts, before 
which peasants were busy with hand- 
flails, we see the lights of our host’s an- 
cestral domain. 

Unexpectedly one finds here in the wilds 
of Russia a coterie of refined, charming 
people. The women intelligent, well 











A Russian Village Along Our Route. 


educated, some of them speaking four or 
five languages, and many of them ex- 
cellent musicians; the men, mostly officers 
or titled dignitaries of one branch of the 
government or another, for nearly every 
man of position in Russia is connected 
with the government. The bureaucracy 
and the army constitute the nobility. 
House parties, merry informal dances 
and musical matinées, are some of the 


features which tend to make the life of a 
great land proprietor in Russia pleasant 
in the summer. On the other hand, the 
attendent duties and trials are severe, 
with crops to be planted and reaped by 
methods more or less old-fashioned, 
although American harvesting machinery 
is now being introduced very extensively. 

Northward, southward, eastward, west- 
ward have grown the dominions of the 





Tiflis—Center of the World. 
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Type of Traveling Carriage in ‘** Little Russia.” 


great white “Tsar.” Not more than 
two hundred and fifty miles to the south- 
ward of the ancient capital of the Grand 
Dukes of Muscovy, are yet to be seen 
remains of beacon mounds where warn- 
ing fires sgainst the raids of the Tartars 
were burned not three hundred years ago, 
and the Tartars are the faithful Cossacks 
of the Empire of to-day. 

Ten decades and more it took, but the 


southern boundary of Russia to-day is 
marked only by the hoary head of Mt. 
Ararat, seven hundred versts* to the south 
of Vladikavkaz as flies the gray-winged 
crow. 

Alighting from the train at Breslau, one 
sees men in huge sheepskin hats, high boots, 
and waistcoats of bright color with mili- 
tary collar, a clean coat neatly girdled by a 


* A verst is 7% of an English mile. 





The Military Road Over the Caucasus. 
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Pilgrims to the Sacred City of Moscow 
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Russian Peasant. 


fancy belt of silver, through which are 
thrust highly decorated Caucasian dag- 
gers, and silver-worked cartridge boxes 
attached in rows on the breast—a martial 
costume, well fitted to the country and to 
the handsome, bearded men that wear it. 
Perchance a rifle is swinging over one 





shoulder, with a long black mantle, huge 
and hairy, and a rain hood of camel’s hair 
suspended about the neck or thrown over 
the huge hat. 

To read the London papers, one would 
think this spot a mountain village at the 
mercy of brigands. As for such gentry, 
they do not exist. This town has forty- 
four thousand inhabitants, several good 
hotels, not to mention a beautiful recrea- 
tion and amusement park, and derives its 
name, “Queen of the Caucasus,” from its 
importance and situation at the time of 
the beginning of the famous military route 
known as the Georgia road.* 

One calls at the road office, inspects 
various types of carriages, selects perhaps 
a kind of landau or victoria, and sees his 
horses being shod in Caucasian fashion, 
swung off the ground in a sling, with each 
leg strapped to a post. The ticket to be 
inspected at intervals along the road is 
purchased; bags—trunks are unhandy 
property—strapped on; and with relay 
driver, and the essential “ conducteur”’ 
giving a farewell call on his bugle, our 
sturdy team of four black stallions abreast 
swings us gayly up theroughly paved street, 
over the ancient bridge of the foaming 
Terek, toward the nearing mountains 
whose snow-capped peaks rise pile upon 

*‘* The tariff is four cents (2 kopecks) per verst. The 


distance is 201 versts (132 miles): z.e. a carriage for two 
with four horses, tips included, about thirty dollars.” 





A Ferry Boat. 
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pile toward the south. At eight miles is 
Balta, the first relay station; then Lars, 
eleven miles farther; and five miles be- 
yond, cut deep in the mountains, are the 
“Caucasian Gates” of Pliny, the world- 
famed Dariel Pass, with precipitous peaks 
of the rocks rising 5,000 feet above us, 
and the Terek rushing before us, lashed 
into a fury. What a setting for this the 
most celebrated highway of history, the 
passageway of nations! Forty millions 
of rubles have the Russians spent on this 
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round the curve two huge hooded wagons 
of the Imperial Post, with yelling drivers 
and leaping horses, rush by us, cringing 
towards the inner side of the way. 

A gradual descent of a few versts brings 
us in sight of the low-lying barrack-like 
Post Station of Kasbek, with its long rows 
of stables. Emerging from a little plateau, 
sharply defined against the setting sun, 
rises the towering form of Mt. Kasbek, 
to a jagged spike-like crown of rocks.* 

This is the principal station of the road, 





The Russian Method of Shoeing Horses and Oxen. 


road to protect it from avalanche and 
flood. In ’77 it was the main road for 
the advance of troops and supplies against 
the Turks, when the Turkish frontier was 
drawn in many a long mile. Thousands— 
even hundreds of thousands—of fat-tailed 
sheep cover the mountain slopes. 
Hundreds of feet above the river winds 
the road, cut in the living rock. The rain 
of the previous night has detached huge 
boulders, which lie strewn along the road, 
pleasant little reminders of the overhang- 
ing ledges above. With a trumpet blast, 


furnishing good accommodations, with 
excellent food; as always in Russia, one 
gets delicious ‘“zakouski,” smoked fish, 
caviare, fresh cheese, brown bread, butter 
and the best tea in the world. 

The night is spent here, and in the 
early morning, with the fever for a first 
view of Asian soil, we are on our way, 
leaving behind, rosy in the morning light, 
the Kasbek, with its huge black side, to 

* Kasbek, 16,546 feet, and Elbruz, 18,470 feet, were 


first climbed by the Englishmen Freshfield, Tucker 
and Moore in 1868. 
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which, so the legend runs, Prometheus 
was chained. A long stretch of seventeen 
versts, and at Kobi we change our team of 
two chestnuts, a piebald and a roan, for 
four strong blacks. On we go, by an inn 
where a crowd of mountaineers, invariably 
clad in the national costume, stand hag- 
gling. The air grows colder; to right, to 
left, stand the mountains, glistening in 
their mantle of newly fallen snow, defined 
against the azure blue of the heavens. 

Snowshed after snowshed is passed, 
with engineer forces busily preparing them 
against the coming winter. 

Before us on an eminence stands a gran- 
ite cross raised in days of old, the highest 
point of the pass—where Asia begins and 
Europe ends—8,ooo feet above the sea. 

Our carriage comes to a halt, two horses 
are detached, and downward toward the 
mystic valley of Georgia we start. Our 
horses break into a run. ‘Twenty-seven 
hundred feet, almost beneath us, a narrow, 
winding river flows through a fertile val- 
ley; the hillsides are parti-colored with 
the varied crops, and higher up white 
specks of sheep dot the mountain slopes 
—the promised southland! 

Ananour at last! A delicious steak, a 
glass of tea, and with a fresh team we 
again begin our breakneck descent. At 
Milety we spend the night, and then, fol- 
lowing the impetuous course of the White 
Aragva, past ruin after ruin, still descend- 
ing, until—Tiflis, centre of the world— 
the modern Babel, with its seventy lan- 
guages and dialects, and types of every 
nation and race. Here in the valley of 
the Kura, midway between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, is the meeting place of all 
roads from east to west, from north to 
south. Dominated by overhanging hills, 
capped by the ruin of the ancient Persian 
Citadel, the two quarters of the town 
hang over the sharply cut banks of the 
Kura. Tiflis presents the most remark- 
able extremes of perhaps any town in the 
world, both as a town andas to its inhabi- 
tants, who, clad in their native costumes— 
and such costumes they are—make every 
moment of the visit to this strange city a 
moment of interest. 

East of Tiflis, a night’s journey, lies 
Baku on the shores of the Caspian, with 
its wealth of oil-fields; to the south lie the 
boundaries of Persia and Turkey; but 
a few hours away the wonderful ruins of 


the ancient Armenian capital; also Kars, 
where the Turks made their most stubborn 
resistance, and where, in the next advance 
of the mighty Empire of the North, will be 
the basis of operation against the frontiers 
of the “Sick Man.” 

Westward lies our route by rail, up the 
valley of the Kura, past the ruins of the 
proud capital of the princes of Georgia— 
comparable to the ruins of the Rhine. Oc- 
casionally one can see holes cut deep in the 
side of a cliff where early Christians took 
refuge. On the hillsides Russian troops 
are manceuvering; beyond in the broad 
valley eight yoke of oxen, attached to a 
wooden plow with small wheels, scratch 
the black earth in shallow furrows. 

Passing through a long tunnel, the train 
emerges on the other side of the watershed 
at the headwaters of the Rion—the 
ancient valley of the Phasis, the river 
Jason navigated in search of the Golden 
Fleece. The aspect of the people is quite 
different here. A loose sort of turban is 
the head-dress,and the women are notice- 
ably beautiful. But the customs are even 
more primitive than in the Caucasus. 
Solid-wheeled carts are in general use; 
roads are apparently unknown, and sturdy 
oxen, resembling the Indian water buffalo 
in appearance, drag the clumsy vehicles 
along the trails. 

Here and there we stop at a station. 
Wild-looking children offer chestnuts and 
grapes forsale. There is a dugout on the 
river, and in the fields red goats with 
mouflon-shaped horns, and pigs, from 
their appearance but a few generations 
removed from the wild boar. The grade 
of the road becomes less steep and before 
us lies the maize fields of the lower val- 
ley—the corn fields from which, in the days 
of Greece and Rome, hundreds of vessels 
were supplied at Poti, the river’s mouth. 
Through this valley mile after mile we 
pass until, after a run of some ten hours 
from Tiflis, we arrive at Batum, nestling 
in the lee of great hills, from where the 
steamer can be taken by the southern 
route for Trebizond and Constantinople, 
or by the northern route for Novorissisk, 
the Crimea and Odessa. 

It seems strange that the tourist in 
search of new fields is so little encountered 
in these the most interesting of lands, 
untouched by contact with the outer 
world. 





Photograph by F, P. Seebold. 


At the End of the Day. 
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gwdn rejoined them. Sam was 

awakened by the demonstrations of 
the dogs, at first hostile, then friendly with 
recognition. He leaped to his feet, startled 
at the apparition of a human figure. Dick 
sat up alert at once. The fire had almost 
died, but between the glow of its embers 
and the light of the aurora sifted through 
the trees they made her out. 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” snarled Dick, 
and lay back again in his blankets, but in 
a moment resumed his sitting position. 
“She made her choice,” he proffered 
vehemently; “ make her stick to it. Make 
her stick to it. She can’t change her mind 
every other second like this, and we don’t 
need her.” 

But Sam, piling dry wood on the fire, 
looked in her face. 

“Shut up, Dick,’ he commanded 
sharply. “Something in this.” 

The young man stared at his companion 

an enigmatical instant, hesitating as to his 
reply. 
“Oh, all right,” he replied at last with 
ostentatious indifference. “I don’t give 
a damn. Don’t sit up too late with the 
young lady. Good night!” He disap- 
peared beneath his coverings, plainly dis- 
gruntled, as, for a greater or less period of 
time, he always was when even the least 
of his plans or points of view required 
readjustment. 

Sam boiled tea, roasted a caribou steak, 
knelt and removed the girl’s damp foot- 
gear and replaced it with fresh. Then he 
held the cup to her lips, cut the tough meat 
for her with his hunting knife, even fed her 
as though she were a child. He piled 
more wood on the fire, he wrapped about 
her shoulders one of the blankets with the 


Sens time during the night May-may- 


hare-skin lining. Finally, when nothing 
more remained to be done, he lit his pipe 
and squatted on his heels close to her, lend- 
ing her mood the sympathy of human 
silence. 

She drank her tea, swallowed the food, 
permitted the change of her foot-gear, bent 
her shoulders to the blanket, all without 
the appearance of consciousness. The 
corners of her lips were bent firmly down- 
ward. Her eyes, fixed and exalted, gazed 
beyond the fire, beyond the dancing shad- 
ows, beyond the world. After a long in- 
terval she began to speak, low-voiced, in 
short, disconnected sentences. 

“My brothers seek the Ojibway Jin- 
goss. They will take him to Conjuror’s 
House. But Jingoss knows that my 
brothers come. He has been told by 
Ah-tek. He leaves the next sun. He is 
to travel to the west, to Peace River. Now 
his camp is five hours to the north. I 
know where it is. Jingoss has three dogs. 
He has much meat. He has no gun but 
the trade gun. I have learned this. I 
come to tell it to my brothers.” 

“Why, May-may-gwan ?” inquired Sam 
gently. 

She turned on him a look of pride. 

“Have you thought I had left you for 
him?” she asked. “I have learned these 
things.” 

Sam uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“What?” she queried with a low sur- 
prise. 

“But he, the Chippewa,” Sam pointed 
out, “now he knows of our presence. He 
will aid Jingoss; he will warn him afresh 
to-night.” 

May-may-gwan was again wrapt in sad 
but exalted contemplation of something 
beyond. She answered merely by a con- 
temptuous gesture. 

“But ——” insisted Sam. 
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“T know,” she replied with conviction. 

Sam, troubled he knew not why, leaned 
forward to arrange the fire. 

“How do you know, little sister?” he 
inquired after some hesitation. 

She answered by another weary gesture. 
Again Sam hesitated. 

“ Little sister,” said he at last, “Iaman 
old man. I have seen many years pass. 
They have left me some wisdom. They 
have made my heart good to those who 
are in trouble. If it was not to return to 
your own people, then why did you go 
with Ah-tek this morning?” 

“That I might know what my brothers 
wished to know.” 

“And you think he told you all these 
things truly?” doubted Sam. 

She looked directly at him. 

“Little father,” said she s'owly, “long 
has this man wanted me to live in his wig- 
wam. For that he joined Haukemah’s 
band—because I was there. I have been 
good in his eyes. Never have I given him 
favor. My favor always would unlock 
his heart.” 

“ But are you sure he spoke truth ?” ob- 
jected Sam. “You have never looked 
kindly on him. You left Haukemah’s 
band to go with us. How could he trust 
you?” 

She looked at him bravely. 

“Little father,” she replied, “there is a 
moment when man and woman trust 
utterly, and when they say truly what lies 
in their hearts.” 

“Good God!” cried Sam in English. 

“Tt was the only way,” she answered 
the spirit of his interjection. “I had 
known before only his forked tongue.” 

“Why did you do this, girl? You had 
no right, no reason. You should have 
consulted us.” 

“Little father,” said she, ‘the people 
of your race are a strange people. I do 
not understand them. An evil is done 
them, and they pass it by; a good is done 
them, and they do not remember. With 
us it is different. Always in our hearts 
dwell the good and the evil.” 

“What good have we done to you?” 
asked Sam. 

“ Jibiwanisi has looked into my heart,” 
she replied, lapsing into the Indian rhet- 
oric of deep emotion. “He has looked 
into my heart, and in the doorway he blots 
out the world. At the first I wanted to 
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die when he would not look on me with 
favor. Then I wanted to die when I 
thought I should never possess him. Now 
it is enough that I am near him, that I lay 
his fire, and cook his tea and caribou; that © 
I follow his trail; that Iam ready when he 
needs me; that I can raise my eyes and see 
him breaking the trail. For when I look 
up at him the sun breaks out, and the 
snow shines, and there is a light under the 
trees. And when I think of raising my 
eyes and he not there, nor anywhere 
near, then my heart freezes, little father, 
freezes with loneliness.” 

Abruptly she arose, casting aside the 
blanket, and stretching her arms rigid 
above her head. Then with equal abrupt- 
ness she stooped, caught up her bedding, 
spread it out, and lay down stolidly to rest, 
turning her back to both the white men. 

But Sam remained crouched by the fire 
until the morning hour of waking, staring 
with troubled eyes. 


XXII 


LATER in the morning Dick attempted 
some remark on the subject of the girl’s 
presence. At once Sam whirled on him 
with a gust of passion utterly unlike his 
ordinary deliberate and even habit. 

“Shut your damned mouth!” he fairly 
shouted. 

Dick whistled in what he thought was a 
new enlightenment, and followed literally 
the other’s vigorous advice. Not a syl- 
lable did he utter for an hour, by which 
time the sun had risen. Then he stopped 
and pointed to a fresh trail converging into 
that they were following. 

The prints of two pairs of snow-shoes 
joined; those of one returned. 

Sam gasped. Dick looked ironical. 
The interpretation was plain without the 
need of words. The Chippewa and the 
girl, although they had started to the 
southeast, had made a long detour in order 
again to reach Jingoss. These two pairs 
of snow-shoe tracks marked where they 
had considered it safe again to strike 
into the old trail made by the Chippewa 
in going and coming. The one track 
showed where Ah-tek had pushed on to 
rejoin his friend; the other was that of the 
girl returning for some reason the night 
before, perhaps to throw them off the 
scent. 




















“TLook’s as if they’d fooled you, and 
fooled you good,” said Dick cheerfully. 

For a single instant doubt drowned 
Sam’s faith in his own insight and in hu- 
man nature. 

“Dick,” said he quietly, “raise your 
eyes.” 

Not five rods farther on the trail the 
two had camped for the night. Evidently 
Ah-tek had discovered his detour to have 
lasted out the day, and, having satisfied 
himself that his and his friend’s enemies 
were not ahead of him, he had called a 
halt. The snow had been scraped away, 
the little fire built, the ground strewn with 
boughs. So far the indications were plain 
and to be read at a glance. But upright 
in the snow were two snow-shoes, and 
jumbled on the ground was bedding. 

Instantly the two men leaped forward. 
May-may-gwan, her face stolid and ex- 
pressionless, but her eyes glowing, stood 
straight and motionless by the dogs. To- 
gether they laid hold of the smoothly- 
spread top blanket and swept it aside. Be- 
neath was a jumble of warmer bedding. 
In it, his fists clenched, his eyes half open 
in the horrific surprise of a sudden calling, 
lay the Chippewa stabbed to the heart. 


XXIII 


THE silence of the grave lay over the 
white world. Deep in the forest a tree 
detonated with the frost. There by the 
cold last night’s camp the three human 
figures posed motionless as a wind that 
has died. Only the dogs, lolling, stretch- 
ing, sending the warm steam of their 
breathing into the dead air, seemed to 
stand for the world or life, the world of 
sentient creatures. 

Then quietly, as with one consent, the 
three living ones turned away. The older 
woodsman stepped into the trail, leading 
the way for the dogs; the younger woods- 
man swung in behind at the gee pole; the 
girl followed. Once more, slowly, as 
though reluctant, the forest trees resumed 
their silent progress past those three toil- 
ing in the treadmill of the days. The 
camp dropped back; it confused itself 
in the frost mists; it was gone—gone into 
the mystery and the vastness of the North, 
gone with its tragedy and its sy:nbol of th 
greatness of human passion, gone with its 
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one silent watcher staring at the sky, await- 
ing the coming of day. The frost had 
mercifully closed again about its revela- 
tion. No human eye would ever read that 
page again. 

The dogs stopped, and Billy, the leader, 
sniffed audibly in inquiry of what lay 
ahead. Instantly in the necessity for 
action the spell broke. The mystery 
which had lain so long at their horizon, 
which but now had crept in, threatening 
to smother them, rolled back to its accus- 
tomed place. The North withheld her 
hand. 

Before them was another camp, one that 
had been long used. A conical tepee or 
wigwam, a wide space cleared of snow, 
much débris, racks and scaffolds for the 
accommodation of supplies—all these 
attested long occupancy. 

Sam jerked the cover from his rifle, and 
cast a hasty glance at the nipple to see if 
it was capped. Dick jumped forward 
and snatched aside the opening into the 
wigwam. 

“Not at home!”’ said he. 

“Gone,” corrected Sam, pointing to a 
fresh trail beyond. 

At once the two men turned their atten- 
tion to this. After some difficulty they 
established the fact of a three-dog team. 
Testing the consistency of the snow, they 
proved a heavy load on the toboggan. 

“T’m afraid that means he’s gone for 
good,” said Sam. 

A further examination of camp corrobo- 
rated this. The tepee had been made 
double, with the space between the two 
walls stuffed with moss, so evidently it had 
been built as permanent winter quarters. 
The fact of its desertion at this time of year 
confirmed the reasoning as to the identity 
of its occupant and the fact of his having 
been warned by the dead Chippewa. 
Skulls of animals indicated a fairly pros- 
perous fur season. But the skulls of ani- 
mals, a broken knife, a pile of balsam 
boughs, and the deserted wigwam were 
all that remained. Jingoss had taken 
with him all his traps, his pelts, his sup- 
plies. 

“'That’s a good thing,”’ concluded Sam, 
“a mighty good thing. It shows he ain’t 
much scared. He don’t suspect we’re 
anywheres near him; only that it ain’t 
very healthy to spend the winter in this part 
of the country. If he’d thought we was 
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close, he wouldn’t have lugged along a lot 
of plunder; he’d be flying mighty light.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Dick. 

“ And in that case he isn’t traveling very 
fast. We'll soon catch up.” 

“He only left this morning,” supple- 
mented Dick, examining the frost crystals 
in the new-cut trail. 

Without wasting further attention, they 
set out in pursuit. The girl followed. 
Dick turned to her. 

“T think we shall catch him very soon,” 
said he in Ojibway. 

The girl’s face brightened and her eyes 
filled. The simple words admitted her 
to confidence, implied that she too had her 
share in the undertaking, her interest in 
its outcome. She stepped forward with 
winged feet of gladness. 

Luckily a light wind had sprung up 
against them. They proceeded as quietly 
and as swiftly as they could. In a short 
time they came toa spot where Jingoss had 
boiled tea. This indicated that he must 
have started late in the morning, to have 
accomplished only so short a distance 
before noon. The trail, too, became 
fresher. 

Billy, the regular lead dog, on this oc- 
casion occupied his official position ahead, 
although, as has been pointed out, he was 
sometimes alternated with the hound, who 
now ran just behind him. Third trotted 
Wolf, a strong beast, but a stupid; then 
Claire at the sledge, sagacious, alert, ready 
to turn the sledge from obstruction. For 
a long time all these beasts, with the 
strange intelligence of animals much as- 
sociated with man, had entertained a 
strong interest in the doings of their mas- 
ters. Something besides the day’s jour- 
ney was inthe wind. They felt it through 
their keen instinctive responsiveness to 
the moods of those over them; they knew 
it by the testimony of their bright eyes, 
which told them that these investigations 
and pryings were not all in an ordinary 
day’s travel. Investigations and pryings 
appeal to a dog’s nature. Especially did 
Mack, the hound, long to be free of his 
harness that he too might sniff here and 
there in odd nooks and crannies, testing 
with that marvelously keen nose of his 
what his masters regarded so curiously. 
Now at last he understood from the fre- 
quent stops and examinations that the 
trail was the important thing. From time 
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to time he sniffed of it deeply, saturating 
his memory with the quality of its effluvia. 
Always it grew fresher. And then at last 
the warm animal scent rose alive to his 
nostrils, and he lifted his head and bayed 

The long weird sound struck against the 
silence with the impact of a blow. Noth- 
ing more undesirable could have happened. 
Again Mack bayed, and the echoing bell 
tones of his voice took on a strange similar- 
ity to a tocsin of warning. Rustling and 
crackling across men’s fancies the influ- 
ences of the North moved invisible, alert, 
suddenly roused. 

Dick whirled with an exclamation, 
throwing down and back the lever of his 
Winchester, his face suffused, his eye 
angry. 

“Damnation!” exclaimed Bolton, an- 
ticipating his intention, and springing 
forward in time to strike up the muzzle 
of the rifle, though not soon enough to pre- 
vent the shot. . 

Against the snow plastered on a distant 
tree the bullet hit, scattering the fine pow- 
der; then ricocheted, shrieking with in- 
creasing joy as it mounted the upper air. 
After it, as though released by its passage 
from the spell of the great frost, trooped 
the voices and echoes of the wilderness. 
In the still air such a racket would carry 
miles. 

Sam looked from the man to the dog. 

“Well, between the two of you!” said 
he. 

Dick sprang forward, lashing the team 
with his whip. 

“After him!” he shouted. 

They ran in a swirl of light snow. In 
a very few moments they came toa bundle 
of pelts, a little pile of traps, the unneces- 
sary impedimenta discarded by the man 
they pursued. So near had they been toa 
capture. 

Sam, out of breath, peremptorily called 
a halt. 

“Hold on!” he commanded. “Take it 
easy. Wecan’tcatch him like this. He’s 
traveling light, and he’s one man, and he 
has a fresh team. He’ll pull away from 
us too easy, and leave us with worn-out 
dogs.” The old man sat and deliberately 
filled his pipe. 

Dick fumed up and down, chafing at the 
delay, convinced that something should be 
cone immediately, but at a loss to tell what 
it should be. 














“What’ll we do, then ?”’ he asked after 
a little. 

“He leaves a trail, don’t he?” inquired 
Sam. “We must follow it.” 
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THEY took up the trail methodically, 
as though no hurry existed. At the usual 
time of the evening they camped. Dick 
was for pushing on an extra hour or so, 
announcing himself not in the least tired, 
and the dogs fresh, but Sam would have 
none of it. 

“Tt’s going to be a long, hard pull,” he 
said. ‘“ We’re not going to catch up with 
him to-day, or to-morrow, or next day. It 
ain’t a question of whether you’re tired 
or the dogs are fresh to-night: it’s a ques- 
tion of how you’re going to be a month 
from now.” 

“We won’t be able to follow him a 
month,” objected Dick. 

“cc Why dag 

“Tt’ll snow, and then we'll lose th’ trail. 
The spring snows can’t be far off now. 
They’ll cover it a foot deep.” 

“Mebbe,” agreed Sam inconclusively. 

“ Besides,” pursued Dick, “he’ll be with 
his own people in less thana month, and 
then there won’t be any trail to follow.” 

The Indian, however, after the pre- 
liminary twists and turns of indecision, 
turned due north. For nearly a week 
Sam thought this must be a ruse, or a cast 
by which to gain some route known to 
Jingoss. But the forests began to dwindle; 
the muskegs to open. The Land of Little 
Sticks could not be far distant, and be- 
yond them was the Barren Grounds. The 
old woodsman knew the defaulter for a 
reckless and determined man. Gradually 
the belief, and at last the conviction, forced 
itself on him that here he gamed with no 
cautious player. The Indian was laying 
on the table the stakes of life or death. 
He too had realized that the test must be 
one of endurance, and in the superbness 
of his confidence he had determined not 
to play with preliminary half measures, 
but to apply at once the supreme test to 
himself and his antagonists. He was 
heading directly out into the winter desert, 
where existed no game but the single big 
caribou herd whose pastures were so wide 
that to meet them would be like encounter- 
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ing a single school of dolphins in all the 
seven seas. 

As soon as Sam discovered this, he 
called Dick’s attention to it. 

“We're in for it,”’ said he; “he’s going 
to take us out on the Barren Grounds and 
lose us.” 

“Tf he can,” supplemented Dick. 

“Yes, if he can,” agreed Sam. After a 
moment he went on, pursuing his train of 
thought aloud, as was his habit. ‘“ He’s 
thinking he has more grub than we have, 
that’s about what it amounts to. “He 
thinks he can tire us out. The chances 
are we'll find no more game. We’ve got 
to go on what we have. He’s probably 
got a sledge load; and so have we—but 
he has only one to feed, and three dogs, 
and we have three, and four dogs.” 

“That’s all right; he’s our Injun,”’ re- 
plied Dick, voicing the instinct of race 
superiority, which, after all, does often 
seem to accomplish the impossible. “It’s 
tco bad we have the girl with us,” he added 
after a moment. 

“Yes, it is,’ agreedSam. Yet it was 
most significant that now it occurred to 
neither of them that she might be aban- 
doned. 

The daily supply of provisions was im- 
mediately cut to a minimum, and almost 
at once they felt the effects. The North 
demands hard work and the greatest re- 
sisting power of the vitality; the vitality 
calls on the body for fuel; and the body 
in turn insists on food. It is astonishing 
to see what quantities of nourishment can 
be absorbed without apparent effect. And 
when the food is denied, but the vitality 
is still called upon, it is equally astonishing 
to see how quickly it takes its revenge. 
Our travelers became lean in two days, 
dizzy in a week, tired to the last fiber, on 
the edge of exhaustion. They took care, 
however, not to step over that edge. 

Sam Bolton saw to it. His was not only 
the bodily labor, but the mental anxiety. 
His attitude was the tenseness of a helms- 
man in a heavy wind, quivering to the 
faintest indication, ready to give her all 
she will bear, but equally ready to luff this 
side of disaster. Only his equable mind 
could have resisted an almost overpower- 
ing impulse towards sporadic bursts of 
speed or lengthening of hours. He had 
much of this to repress in Dick. But on 
the other hand he watched zealously 
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against the needless waste of even a single 
second. Every expedient his long woods- 
life or his native ingenuity suggested, he 
applied at once to the problem of the great- 
est speed, the least expenditure of energy 
to a given end, the smallest consumption 
of food compatible with the preservation 
of strength. The legitimate travel of a 
day might amount to twenty or thirty 
miles. Sam added an extra five or ten to 
them. And that five or ten he drew from 
the living tissues of his very life. They 
were a creation, made from nothing, given 
a body by the individual genius of the man. 
The drain cut down his nervous energy, 
made him lean, drew the anxious lines of 
an incipient exhaustion across his brow. 
At first, as may be gathered, the advan- 
tages of the game seemed to be strongly in 
the Indian’s favor. The food supply, the 
transportation facilities, and advantage 
of position in case game should be en- 
countered were all his. Against him he 
need count seriously only the offset of 
dogged Anglo-Saxon grit. But as the 
travel defined itself, certain compensa- 
tions made themselves evident. Direct 
warfare was impossible to him. He pos- 
sessed only a single-barreled muzzle-load- 
ing gun of no great efficiency. In case 
of ambush he might, with luck, be able 
to kill one of his pursuers, but he would 
indubitably be captured by the other. 
He would be unable to approach them 
at night because of their dogs. His dog- 
team was stronger, but with it he had to 
break trail which the others could utilize 
without further effort. Even should his 
position in advance bring him on game, 
without great luck he would be unable to 
kill it, for he was alone and could not leave 
his team for long. And his very swiftness 
in itself would react against him, for he 
was continually under the temptation 
daily to exceed by a little his powers. 
These considerations the white men at 
first could not see; and so, logically, they 
were the more encouraged by them when 
at last they did appear. And then in turn, 
by natural reaction, when the glow had 
died, the great discouragement of the 
barren places fell on their spirits. They 


plodded, seeing no farther than their daily 
necessity of travel. 


They plodded, their 
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eyes fixed to the trail, which led always 
on toward the pole star, undeviating; asa 
deer flies in a straight line, hoping to shake 
off the wolves. 

The dense forest growth was succeeded 
in time by the low spruce and poplar 
thickets; these in turn by the open reaches 
planted like a park with the pointed firs. 
Then came the Land of Little Sticks, and 
so on, out into the vast whiteness of the 
true North, where the trees are lilliputian 
and the spaces gigantic beyond the meas- 
ures of the earth; where living things 
dwindle to the significance of black specks 
on a limitless field of white, and the aurora 
crackles and shoots and spreads and 
threatens like a great inimical and mag- 
nificent spirit. 

At night they sank down, felled by the 
sheer burden of weariness; and no matter 
how exhausted they might be, the Trail 
continued, springing on with the same 
apparently tireless energy towards its un- 
known goal in the North. Gradually they 
lost sight of the ultimate object of their 
quest. It became obscured by the im- 
mediate object, and that was the following 
of the Trail. They forgot that a man had 
made it, or if for a moment it did occur to 
them that it was the product of some 
agency outside of and above itself, that 
agent loomed vaguely as a mysterious 
extra-human power, like the winds or the 
cold or the great wilderness itself. It did 
not seem possible that he could feel the 
need for food, for rest, that ever his vital 
forces could wane. In the north was 
starvation for them—a starvation to which 
they drew ever nearer day by day; but 
irresistibly the notion obsessed them that 
this forerunner—the forerunner of the 
Trail—proved nosuch material necessities ; 
that he drew his sutenance from his en- 
vironment in some mysterious manner 
not to be understood. Always on and on 
and on the Trail was destined to lead them 
until they died, and there the maker of it— 
not Jingoss, not the Weasel, the defaulter, 
the man of flesh and blood and nerves and 
thoughts and the capacities for suffering, 
but a being elusive as the aurora, an em- 
bodiment of that dread country, a servant 
of the unfriendly North—would return as 
he had come. 





















ROUGH RIDING 


ON THE STAGE 


By BLANCHE BATES 


HEN a stage quarrel comes to pis- 
W tol shots, the audience knows 
that, however ferocious the dis- 
play, there are no real bullets involved and 
no one is going to be actually hurt. And 
I think people have somewhat the same 
general feelings towards feats performed 
with stage horses—the animals are real, to 
be sure, but they are in some mysterious 
way not loaded; the danger is just part of 
the game. 

Thereis, of course, a certain truth inthis. 
The wild steed of the desert has been care- 
fully trained to his réle; his dash up the 
cliffs is an orderly part of his day’s work. 
But nothing that involves a live horse can 
be reduced to mathematical certainty, and 
there have been moments in the life of every 
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stage horseman when his own personal dan- 
ger was quite as real as that of the character 
he presented. 

Horses have always figured more or less 
on the stage; but their mere appearance, or 
at most a mild trot across, used to be con- 
sidered sufficient for a sensation. Then, 
about fifty years ago, “‘Mazeppa” was put 
on and the real “horse drama” was inau- 
gurated. Adah Isaac Menken (the “ Le- 
nore” of Poe’s life and poems) might be 
called the first rough rider of the stage. In 


““Mazeppa,” as a young prince fallen into 
the hands of his enemies, her clothes were 
torn from her, and then, all in white flesh- 
ings, she was bound to the back of a kick- 
ing, biting, plunging steed, her head to his 
tail, and “the wild horse of Tartary” tore 
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madly up the runs, while the house gasped 
with excitement. It was very thrilling— 
the helpless white figure bound on the rac- 
ing, leaping horse. After that everybody 
played “Mazeppa”; and to get a horse 
spirited enough not to make the scene 
ridiculous, yet comparatively safe for the 
victim, was not always easy. 

A manager has told me how, in the height 
of the Mazeppa craze, he too organized a 
company and took it out on the road. He 
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night came the fatal command—“ Bring 
out the fiery, untamed steed!” On trotted 
the car horse, bored, but obedient to the 
prodding of a dozen stage hands, and stood 
passively to be loaded up. The supers, 
true to their part, shrank with shrieks from 
his hypothetical kicks and plunges, but not 
so much as a nip would he contribute to the 
illusion. His feelings might be hurt, but 
he was above resentment. The unhappy 
prince was carried up the mountain side with 
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was too poor to carry a horse about with 
the troupe, so he had to rush on ahead from 
town to town, in each hiring a horse and 
hastily teaching it to race up the ascending 
runs with a helpless burden on its back. 
In one town the only available steed was 
the one who spent his days in front of the 
local horse car, and so at night vastly pre- 
ferred the quiet of his stall to publicity and 
fame. Being the only resource, he was 


(literally, I am afraid) licked into shape 
and enrolled in the cast. 


Then on the first 
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a mother’s care—and the house giggled. 

For a few years horse plays followed 
thick and fast, and all melodrama was 
mounted; that is, where spy or scout had 
once peered from behind a rock to send a 
signal, he now dashed out on horseback and 
dashed back again. “ Dick Turpin,” “ Jack 
Sheppard,” “ The Cataract of the Ganges,” 
“Sixteen-String Jack,”—in every one the 
horse was the thing. Then the fashion 
died out, or the horses died off; at all events, 
although a steeplechase, or even an eight- 

















horse coach (as in “ Youth”), might occa- 
sionally appear, the big act was no longer 
a setting for an equestrian stunt until three 
years ago. 

In “Under Two Flags,” as Cigarette, 
I had to ride from the stage up a zig- 
zag run that disappeared in the flies— 
fleeing from the Arabs up a mountain 
pass to save my lover. The run was nar- 
row and unprotected at the sides, so that 
a misstep might have meant a fall of forty 
or fifty feet; but good little Co-Cheese 
did not make missteps, and even by his 
own wit saved the day once or twice, 
when his rider could see nothing but dis- 
aster ahead. I shall never forget one ex- 
perience. At each angle of the ascending 
run was a platform which gave the horse 
just room enough to turn and go on. Arabs 
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were stationed at intervals up the pass, and 
this night, as we came tearing up the run, 
I saw with horror that several of these had 
by mistake taken their places on the next 
platform. 

There they stood crowded helplessly 
together, their faces as white as their robes, 
too bewildered to move as we charged on 
them. That we should all go over together 
seemed the only outcome; but Co-Cheese 
was not going to be downed ingloriously 
by blundering supers. Whirling about in 
the narrow run just short of the platform, 
he leaped the property rocks that hid the 
next run, landing like a cat on the narrow 
footing above, and flew up to his reward of 
applause and sugar. No one knew, of 
course, in the house, but for a few of us it 
was a bad moment. 





CAP'N NAT’S STORY 


By CLAY EMERY 


AUSET harbor was covered with a 
N thick fog, and the anchor lights of 
the fleet of fishing vessels that had 
sought refuge for the night burned dully 
in the heavy mist. A dreary night enough 
it was, with the northeast wind sighing 
through the rigging and the monotonous 
slat, slat of the main and fore halliards 
against the masts. Decks were deserted 
save for now and then some belated cook 
who with heavily laden tray hurried for- 
ward to his little galley and slammed the 
door behind him, glad to be in out of the 
cold, wet night. 

The “Highland Light” was the largest 
schooner in the fleet, and Captain Nat 
Pierce, who sailed and owned most of her, 
was the largest and jolliest captain. In 
spite of his two hundred and sixty pounds, 
however, he could go aloft as quickly as 
the spryest, and as for eyesight, ‘ Wa’al,”’ 
one old veteran fisherman of his crew had 
remarked, “I’ve been aloft and looked 
as far as I could, and not see a slick or 
sign of a fish, and Cap’n Nat would go up 
and look a leetle fu’ther and see a whole 
school.” 

Whenever the fleet made harbor to ride 


out a storm, or when the weather was thick, 
supper was no more than over before 
dories from the different craft put forth 
with the masters and some of the crews 
to the “ Highland Light,” to smoke a pipe 
and swap yarns with Cap’n Nat. 

To-night was no exception to the rule, 
and some half dozen dories were already 
trailing astern of the “Highland Light.” 
There was nothing that the genial old cap- 
tain enjoyed more than a good story, and 
he had the reputation of spinning the big- 
gest whoppers of any one afloat or ashore. 

“You never can tell by the expression 
of Cap'n Nat’s face,’”’ his hearers were 
wont to say, “when he’s spinning a yarn, 
whether he’s telling the truth or not; and 
he always says it’s gospel truth.” 

The light was streaming up through the 
open hatch, and below all was light and 
cheerful in the “Highland Light’s” cosy 
cabin. They had been discussing the 
results of the recent fishing, when some one 
announced that it was getting along to- 
ward nine o’clock and Cap’n Nat must tell 
them one story. 

“Waal,” said Captain Nat, “don’t think 
I’ve got any stories but what you’ve all 
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heard; though come to think of it,” the 
Captain continued, “I don’t believe I ever 
told you ’bout an experience I had with 
snakes on the African coast, did I?” 

“No, no, you never did, Cap’n, so let’s 
have it,” came from everybody. 

“Tt was way back in the sixties,” said 
Captain Nat, “when I was square riggin’ 
’long with Cap’n Atwood in the old bark 
‘Albatross.’ We sailed from Bostin in 
June, loaded with general merchandise 
for Cape Town and nothin’ happened, 
’ceptin’ the usual amount of head winds 
and storms, until ’bout four days ’fore we 
sighted land there come up one of the 
worst gales of wind I ever remember bein’ 
in since I’ve been goin’ to sea. It got so 
bad that we had to heave to and just let 
her drift. At the end of the third day we 
hadn’t been able to take any observation, 
and it was purty hard to tell where we was. 
The mornin’ of the fourth day it moder- 
ated and began to clear up, and just at 
daylight we sighted land. Everybody 
was purty well played out, as we hadn’t 
any on us slept any to speak on durin’ the 
whole blow. The old bark had leaked 
some, and we’d pumped till every one was 
dead tired, so the old man concluded he’d 
make in toward the coast and come to 
anchor, and take a day or two’s rest to 
make some repairs; for a good many of 
our sails aloft and below had been blown 
to shreds and the riggin’ needed tightenin’ 
up all over. We went in toward the land, 
under easy sail, takin’ soundin’s regular 
till we warn’t more’n two miles from shore. 
We was carryin’ sixty fathoms right along, 
and the old man decided we’d run in that 
near, go ashore in a boat and see if we 
couldn’t git some water, as all our butts 
on deck had been washed overboard. 
We come to anchor bout eleven o’clock 
that mornin’ and was just gettin’ every- 
thin’ all snug, when the lookout yelled, 
‘Sea sarpints.’ 

“Of course I’d hearn of such things 
afore and read in the papers ’bout vessils 
thinkin’ they’d seen ’em, but I had never 
taken much stock in such yarns. Any- 
how, we looked toward shore, and there 
was at least a hundred, not sea sarpints, 
but snakes, comin’ right direct toward the 
ship from the land. They swam along on 
top of the water, with their heads stickin’ 
up in the air ’bout four feet, I should 
judge. We was layin’ broadside to the 
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shore and they was comin’ right straight 
for us. Waal, you can imagine that it 
looked purty dubious for us. The Cap’n 
yelled to every one to git below and close 
the hatches. Some on us went forrard 
and some aft in the cabin, whichever place 
we was nearest to, and waited. I was 
peerin’ up through the skylight in the cabin, 
and as the vessil rolled I could see them 
things comin’ and they were close on to 
us by this time, and if you'll believe me, 
they came right up the side of the ship, 
up the shrouds, clear to the masthead, and 
down the other side of the riggin’, and so 
on overboard. Then they’d turn and go 
up over the riggin’ again, some on ’em 
goin’ down the jibstay, and they just kept 
playin’ over that riggin’ fer as much as 
twenty minutes; then all of a sudden they 
all went overboard and started to the 
north. When the last one had gone over 
the rail, we jumped up on deck, and there 
they was goin’ straight up the coast, the 
whole bunch on ’em. It seemed to me 
they was all the way from ten to thirty feet 
long, some with big yellow spots and some 
just a dark bluish color. 

“Waal sir, them snakes was what they 
call poison-skin breed; and, by gosh, they 
poisoned that standin’ riggin’ so, crawlin’ 
over it, that it tautened up tighter’n a 
fiddle string, and all we had to do was to 
give it a coat of tar so we wouldn’t git the 
poison on our hands. It just saved us the 
troubie of tightenin’ up the riggin’ on the 
hull ship.” 

As he finished his narrative, Captain 
Nat drew a match from his vest pocket, 
slowly relit his pipe, and looked around, 
through the cloud of smoke he was blow- 
ing out, at the group around him. Every- 
body seemed awed by the story, and one 
by one they rose from their seats, saying, 
“Waal, I guess I must be goin’ ’board.” 

As they were hauling their dories along- 
side, preparing to return to their various 
vessels, Captain Nat heard Joe Ayrea, the 
crack “half liner” of the fleet, say to the 
others, “ Waal, I’ve heard the old man tell 
some purty big yarns, but this beats all 
yet”’; and as theydescended totheir boats, 
Captain Nat smoked on, occasionally giv- 
ing vent to a chuckle as he remembered 
the looks of astonishment created by his 
story on the faces of the boys, and said to 
himself, ‘Guess I come purty near 
wettin’ all my salt to-night.” 
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RISE AND FALL OF POULTRY BOOMS 


By H. S. BABCOCK 


which we have any historical 

record, is the one so admirably 
ridiculed by George P. Burnham, of Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts, in his “History of 
the Hen Fever.” It began with the intro- 
duction of Asiatic fowls, the ancestors of 
the modern Cochins and Brahmas, in the 
year 1849, and terminatedin the year 1855. 
The boom was widespread and affected 
all classes of society. Extravagant prices, 
for those days, were paid for fowls and 
eggs. Men actually waited for hours in 
the parlor of Mr. Burnham for his hens to 
lay eggs, for which they paid one dollar 
each. Pairs of fowls sold for from ten to 
two hundred dollars, fifty dollars per pair 
being the ruling price for the better speci- 
mens. 

The state of the public mind during the 
progress of this boom can be gathered from 
the remark of an ex-member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania, who, in an address 
before one of the county agricultural 
societies of that State, said: “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, next to a beautiful woman and 
an honest farmer, I deem a Shanghae cock 
the noblest work of God.” And the re- 
action which followed, after the boom was 
over, is fairly well indicated in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written early in 
the year 1855. “I have got on hand three 
hundred of the Shanghae devils! What 
can I do with them? There isa neighbor 
of mine (a police officer) who has got 
stuck with a lot of ‘Cochin’ chickens 
which he swears he won’t support this 
winter; and he has at last advertised them 
as stolen property, in the faint hope, I sup- 
pose, that some ‘green ’un’ will come for- 
ward and claim them. You can’t get rid 
of these birds! It is useless to try to sell 
them; you can’t give them away; nobody 
will take them.” 

Burnham not only made a fortune for 
those days out of the sale of Cochin China 
and Shanghae fowls, but he made another 
by telling the public how he had done it. 
In one respect, however, he was not so far- 
sighted as his friend, John Giles, of Wood- 
stock, Connecticut, who, at about the 
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time of what was then thought to be the 
end of all things in poultry, uttered these 
truly prophetic words: “I often hear that 
the ‘fowl fever’ is dying out. If by this 
is meant the unhealthy excitement which 
we have had for a few years past, for one, 
I say the sooner that it dies out the better. 
But as to the enthusiasm of true lovers of 
the feathered tribe dying out, it never will, 
so long as man exists.’ Time has proved 
Giles right. That boom and other booms 
have risen and fallen, but enthusiasm for 
fine fowls has continued to exist. And 
Asiatic fowls have sold for higher prices 
since 1855 than they ever sold for prior to 
that time. One hundred, two hundred, 
and even two hundred and fifty dollars 
have been paid for single descendants of 
those early Cochin China and Shanghae 
fowls. Atan exhibition held in New York 
City a few years ago, a buff Cochin cock 
was sold for two hundred and fifty dollars; 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, some years ago, 
five Partridge Cochin fowls were pur- 
chased for six hundred dollars; and many 
Light Brahma cocks have found buyers 
at from fifty to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each in recent years; and these several 
varieties are lineal descendants of those 
“Shanghae devils” that in 1855 it was 
thought could not be given away. 

The breaking out of the Civil War in 
1861, before the effects of the Asiatic boom 
had been fully dissipated, prevented for 
some years the awakening of a strong in- 
terest in the poultry industry. But as the 
country began to recover from the effects 
of the war, the breeding of poultry was 
again taken up by fanciers, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1883, the Wyandotte, then consist- 
ing of the single variety now known as the 
Silver, was admitted by the American 
Poultry Association to its standard of ex- 
cellence. This breed had existed for a 
number of years under various designa- 
tions, the most prominent of which was the 
American Sebright, so called because of 
the resemblance of its plumage to that of 
the Sebright Bantam. The admission of 
this breed to the standard was the oppor- 
tunity for the boomer, and the fowl was 
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suddenly thrust from its comparative ob- 
scurity into the full glare of popularity. 
Communications concerning its beauty 
and utility began to pour into the offices of 
the various poultry journals. Ideal illustra- 
tions, in which every feather was perfectly 
laced, were scattered broadcast through- 


out the land. And, through the praises 
which were sounded and the illustrations 
which were published, American poultry 
men became Wyandotte mad. But the 
natural result followed. The stock so 
quickly disseminated throughout the coun- 
try was neither handsomer nor more profit- 
able than that of other breeds, and in 
many instances was but a first cross with 
the Wyandotte, which could not reproduce 
its own characteristics. Purchasers be- 
came disgusted and disheartened, and the 
demand for the breed ceased. It had gone 
up like a rocket and it came down like a 
stick. 

At about the time the silver Wyandotte 
boom had reached its climax, there sprang 
up, not suddenly, but by degrees, a boom 
in white fuwls. White sports or rever- 
sions from the Silver Wyandotte had ap- 
peared; white sports sprang from the 
Barred Plymouth Rock; and white breeds 
were produced by crossing; so that there 
soon came upon the stage, white Plymouth 
Rocks, white Wyandottes, white Javas, 
white Snowflakes, white Puritans and 
white Dirigos. These fowls all belonged 
to the class of general-purpose fowls and 
were in many respects very similar in ap- 
pearance and other characteristics. And 
asa white fowl, when dressed for the table, 
is not disfigured by the pin-feathers, and 
as the promoters of these white breeds and 
varieties did not hesitate to make this fact 
extremely prominent in all their notices, 
the public began to believe that only white 
fowls were fit for market purposes. They 
seemed to forget that the great table fow) 
of England is the Dorking, a colored fowl; 
that the most prominent French table 
breeds are black or black and white; and 
that, up to this time, the Plymouth Rock 
with its barred plumage had been regarded 
as America’s best table fowl. And so, for 
a time, white fowls had the call. And not 
only did these particular new varieties 
profit by the boom, but breeders of white 
Leghorns, white Dorkings and other white 
breeds found an increased demand for 
their stock, especially for the male birds. 
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These were used to cross upon other 
breeds in order to produce fowls which 
could be sold as white Plymouth Rocks 
and white Wyandottes, and there is no 
doubt that thousands of such cross-breds 
were sold by unscrupulous persons as 
thoroughbred fowls of the varieties most 
in demand. But this boom, too, died 
away, though some of the varieties, after 
a period of waiting, have lived to regain 
almost if not quite as much popularity as 
they had in the days of the white boom. 
At about the same time there sprang up 
a boom in a single variety based upon the 
character of the comb. This boom was 
limited in the area which it covered and is 
mentioned only to illustrate upon what 
basis a boom may exist. A certain breeder 
recognized two facts; that the Barred 
Plymouth Rock was one of the best 
American varieties, and that a pea-comb 
was the best comb a fowl could possess. 
And he reasoned thus : if the single comb 
could be removed from the head of the 
Barred Plymouth Rock and the pea comb 
could be substituted for it, this excellent 
variety would become, through its almost 
frost-proof comb, still more excellent, and 
would then stand clearly at the head of 
practical varieties. With this breeder, to 
appreciate clearly an advantage was to 
determine to obtain that advantage. And 
so, in due time, the Pea-combed Plymouth 
Rock appeared. It proved, as the breeder 
had expected, a profitable undertaking, 
and for some years the variety was in ac- 
tive demand by practical poultry men ; 
but not having its fancy points as carefully 
brought out as did the origina! variety, 
the Pea-combed Plymouth Rock did not 
succeed in the show-room, and it gradually 
lost its hold upon the public. A few men, 
who prize practical worth above orna- 
mental characteristics, still breed it, but 
the demand for it has greatly diminished. 
In 1887, Mr. H. P. Clarke of Indiana 
and the writer, independently of each 
other, imported from England specimens 
of the Cornish Indian Game fowls into this 
country. In January, 1889, Mr. George 
T. Whitfield of Market Drayton, Eng- 
land, sent a pen of fowls of this breed to 
the Buffalo (New York) international 
exhibition. The Indian Game, being the 
largest of the game family which had ap- 
peared in the United States, and very strik- 
ing in appearance, and withal very brilliant 
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in coloring, caught the public eye at once. 
The first season that the writer had this 
breed, he sold all the eggs he could spare, 
at six dollars a dozen, and as many 
chickens as he would part with, at ten 
dollars each. During 1889, 1890 and 
1891 the boom was at its height. The 
writer continued to sell eggs at six dollars 
per dozen, and from one selected pen at 
fifteen dollars a dozen. Fowls sold for 
from ten to twenty-five and even fifty dol- 
lars each, and it seemed impossible to 
meet the demand for either fowls or eggs. 

The boomer then began his work. The 
Indian Game was a valuable fowl. For 
the production of table poultry, either 
bred pure or crossed upon other breeds, 
it had no equal in this country. For this 
purpose the male birds were worth every 
dollar that they brought. But the boomer 
was not content. One writer began to 
claim that the Indian Game was the best 
general-purpose fowl in existence and 
offered to bet a thousand dollars that a 
pen of his fowls would out-lay the best pen 
of Plymouth Rocks which could be got to- 
gether. Another soon began to claim that 
the Indian Game would lay as many or 
more eggs than the Leghorn. And one 
poultry paper actually published a list of 
the best laying breeds of fowls and placed 
the Indian Game among the first t:vo or 
three. All such statements were, of course, 
preposterous and were made either in 
ignorance, or for the purpose of influencing 
trade. All through those days the writer 
of this was striving to teach poultry men 
that too much must not be expected of any 
one breed; that table properties and pro- 
lificacy were antagonistic qualities ; that if 
people purchased Indian Games through 
a mistaken notion of what they were best 
fitted for, they would become disgusted 
with them and would injure their reputa- 
tion. But in the babel of boom days there 
is little chance for conservative advice to 
be heard. The Indian Game boom lasted 
longer than some booms, but it could not 
last forever. The predictions made by the 
writer became fulfilled, and the demand 
for the Indian Game came to an end. But 
as the fowl had, and has, superb table 
qualities, it could not be kept for many 
years in obscurity, and there is now a fair 
demand for this fowl, based solely upon 
its real merits. 

A little later came another color boom. 
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This time it was not white, but yellow or 
buff. This boom originated with the buff 
Leghorns, the first specimens of which were 
imported into this country by August D. 
Arnold of Pennsylvania. Arnold had been 
an Indian Game breeder and had done 
very well with that breed, and so, when he 
found that the buff Leghorn was becoming 
prominent in England, he determined to 
import some of the breed and see if they 
could not win popularity here. His first 
importation was not asuccess, the male 
bird resembling a red Pyle more than it 
did a buff Leghorn. But the next season 
he imported some real bufis, of large size 
for the breed, and they created quite a 
sensation among poultry breeders. The 
breed began to boom. Orders came thick 
and fast. Prices were high. Profits were 
large. Arnold was making money and 
his judgment had been more than justified 
by the results. Other breeders, seeing the 
buff Leghorn popular, began to introduce 
buff Plymouth Rocks and buff Wyan- 
dottes, and these varieties too caught the 
public eye and drew the public purse. For 
a time they were the most popular varie- 
ties of the breeds they represented, but 
the boom seems to be over, and the buff 
varieties are selling only upon their merits. 

Two of these buff varieties, the Ply- 
mouth Rock and the Wyandotte, are de- 
scendants of the Rhode Island Red, a 
breed that sprang up among the farmers 
of the State whose name it bears. Red 
and buff in fowls are closely related and 
easily transmuted colors. A very dark 
buff fowl easily becomes a red, and a very 
light red with equal ease is changed into 
a buff. The descendants of the Rhode 
Island Red having enjoyed a goodly share 
of public favor, some enterprising breeders 
came to the conclusion that it was hardly 
fair that the ancestor should be forgotten; 
and so, in 1898, “The Rhode Island Red 
Club of America” was formed, its object 
being to promote the breeding of this fowl. 
Soon after the formation of the club, the 
exhibits of Rhode Island Reds greatly in- 
creased in numbers, and as the quality of 
the specimens improved, the public be- 
came interested and a quickened demand 
resulted. 

What breed or variety will be the sub- 
ject of the next boom no one can safely 
predict. Booms can seldom be organized 
at will. There is something mysterious 
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about them, although the arts of the 
boomer are thoroughly known. Some 
ten or fifteen years ago certain American 
breeders attempted to make a boom for 
the Dorking. Splendid specimens of this 
breed were imported from England and 
quite a stock of them was bred. The 
boomers started a literary bureau, and 
well written articles descriptive of their 
excellence, accompanied by admirable 
illustrations, began to appear in all the 
leading poultry periodicals. This fowl, 
so rarely seen at poultry exhibitions in the 
United States, began to appear, not only 
at the larger but at the smaller poultry 
shows. But the boom never materialized. 
It is possible that the organizers made 
their efforts pay, but the American public 
did not demand the Dorking in large num- 
bers. The Indian Game, on the other 
hand, caught the public attention at once, 
and entered upon a boom even before the 
boomers had thought to take it up. Both 
these breeds are great table fowls, but one 
boomed, and the other would not, and 
could not be made to. 

An unfortunate characteristic of a boom 
is that it induces not only poultry men, but 
also those who are utterly unacquainted 
with fowls and their management, to invest 
in the breed. While almost any person 
can keep a few fowls successfully, one 
needs to understand their management to 
keep many at a profit. Like any other 
business it has its secrets, which must be 
learned not only theoretically but prac- 
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tically. And the inexperienced, who are 
caught by a boom, are almost sure to suffer 
loss. Among the many such, a few may have 
the qualities that make a first-class breeder, 
and to them the boom may prove a boon. 
But they are almost as rare as is genius. 

It would be unfair to the great body of 
American poultry breeders to leave the 
impression that they resort to dishonest 
methods to create an artificial demand for 
their fowls. They do not, asa class, create 
the booms which comes no man positively 
knows whence and go no one can certainly 
tell whither—they are rather spectators of, 
than participants in, the rise and fall of 
these mysterious disturbances in the poul- 
try world. 

And finally it may be said that booms 
may wax and booms may wane, but the 
great industry of breeding fowls will go 
steadily on. The legitimate profits which 
may be realized will always attract the 
commercial spirit of the practical man, 
and the ability to mold and fashion the 
fowl to his will, to create out of divers 
and discordant elements a harmonious 
whole, will continue to fascinate the artis- 
tic spirit of the fancier. For many men 
poultry breeding possesses irresistible 
charms, and they could not if they would, 
and would not if they could, break the 
invisible but potent bands which bind 
them. To them poultry booms are like 
sun spots, disturbances in the luminous 
envelope, which do not at all interfere with 
the solid, glowing body beneath. 
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The Editor OuTING’s field is unique. 
in Nothing is more typical of 
South America jyst what the magazine is 
doing these days than Mr. Whitney’s pres- 
ent trip to South America. For three 
months, the editor of OuTING will ex- 
change the worries of the office desk for 
the care-free, 
adventurous lif 
of the jungle. 
Atmosphere is 
as necessary to 
the success of 
OUTING as the 
paper on which 
it is printed. 
For this reason, 
OuTING’s editor 
and OUTING 
writers climb 
mountains, pen- 
etrate forests 
and explore the 
frozen North. 
The reader gets 
it all in monthly 
consignments of 
condensed fresh 
air. 

Then, too 
there is a par- 
ticular signifi- 
cance in Mr. 
Whitney’sSouth American expedition. By 
this trip he will complete his journeys over 
the trails of the tropics. ‘Those who have 
read his story of Sumatra life in this issue 
know how he has sought and found the 
humanly interesting side of outdoor life. 
South America is to be much in our 
minds for the next few months, and we 
are sure that Mr. Whitney’s observations 
on the country and its people will be of 
peculiar interest to OUTING readers. 


The present issue of the 
magazine marks the beginning 
of John Burroughs’ editorial connection 


John 
Burroughs 





John Burroughs. 


with OuTING. His department of natural 
history, which will be found on another 
page, is to be a permanent feature of the 
magazine. Mr. Burroughs’ name is too 
well known in the houses and schools of 
the country to need any introduction at this 
time to OUTING readers. 

A Justaword 
New about the 
Face changed 
appearance of 


the magazine. 
Your March 
copy probably 


surprised you, 
and perhaps you 
did not know 


just why. For 
one thing, the 
magazine was 
bulkier. This 


was the result 
of an increase of 
twelve pages 
and the use of 
heavier paper in 
some parts of 
the magazine. 
Then, too, the 
four - page col- 
ored insert in 
the advertising 
pages helped 
both the size and appearance of the mag- 
azine. It is, however, the cover that has 
changed most radically. You probably 
noted the absence of the long descriptive 
phrase and the enlargement of the artist’s 
design. Whilewe were about it, we thought 
we would make the back cover a little more 
attractive too, so we decided to print that 
in three colors. Experience teaches that 
magazines are rather inclined to lie on 
their faces. We want OvutTING to look 
right, wherever it is. 

All these changes have been made with 
the best intentions. You may not like 
them, however, and if so, just say it. 





[N this department we purpose to print 
such natural history notes as our own 
observations yield us, and. to edit and com- 
ment upon such notes and observations as 
the readers of this magazine may send us. 
We propose also to hold the rod over of- 
fenders in natural history, and to lay it 
on when it is deserved, and for my own 
part, I shal! be just as frank in commenting 
upon any mistakes or hasty conclusions of 
my own in this direction, if my readers will 
point ther out to me, or if I discover them 
myself, as I shall with those of other people. 
Quite recently 1 said in an article in a popu- 
lar journal that insects were probably per- 
fect automaton, without any of those in- 
dividual differences and characteristics that 
go to make up what we call individuality. 
Since then I have read that charming book 
of research and observation by George W. 
Peckham and his wife on our solitary 
wasps, and have been shown that among 
these insects, members of the same species 
differ in a most remarkable degree in man- 
ners, capacity and disposition. I had also 
been able to learn of only two tool-using 
animals, the monkey and the elephant; but 
in this book I find that one of the wasps, 
Ammophila, uses a pebble to pack down the 
soil in its ground burrow. Of course the 
law of variation is working in all forms of 
life, else new species would never arise. In 
this direction alone is a wide field for origi- 
nal observation. 

One has but to glance over the list of 
papers and magazines devoted to nature 
and out-of-door recreation to see what a 
host of nature lovers there are in the coun- 
try ; on looking into these papers we see also 
how inaccurate and prejudiced are many of 
their observations. In observing let the 
nature lover always have uppermost in 
mind, first, to get the facts, clearly and as 
far as possible complete ; second, to keep the 
facts by themselves, making a sharp, inflex- 
ible line of demarkation between the facts 
and the inferences or conclusions drawn 
therefrom. Never substitute fancy for fact. 
It is not only dishonest, but it is cheating 
yourself. Many observers see what they 
want to see—they have a conclusion or 
principle in mind, and then go about to 
hastily gather facts to prove it. For in- 
stance, a friend told me, the other day, 
a story of an intelligent cat. The cat, she 
said, invariably went to her husband with 
all its troubles and wants, whether to go 
out of doors, to be fed, or whatever. One 
day, however, as she and her husband were 
starting for town, the cat came to her, look- 
ing up into her face and calling plaintively. 
“T believe,” said my friend to her husband, 
“she is going to have her kittens to-day; 
get her box.” Sure enough, that evening on 
their return they found the cat had her 
kittens. From this my friend at once con- 


cluded that the cat knew that she, being 
a woman, 


would understand her want, 
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whereas her husband, being a man, would 
not understand it. From this example of 
intelligence she also concluded that all ani- 
mals are vastly more intelligent than we 
give them credit for being. Was anything 
ever more hasty and unwarranted? In the 
first place, it can easily be doubted, even, 
that the cat knew she was going to have 
kittens; that is, knew in a rational way. 
Certainly she felt uneasy, and instinct would 
soon have led her to seek some suitable 
place for her kittens, but that she had any 
definite conception of what was before her 
is highly improbable. Secondly, that a cat 
should have reached such a high degree of 
culture as to think that between two college- 
bred people one should understand her 
want and the other not, solely because of a 
difference of sex, or that a cat should have 
any conception of sex in man and what it 
inwardly stands for, is preposterous. Again, 
a friend told me how eels breed—a question 
on which there is still some doubt. He 
said, in summer, at certain times, one would 
find under the skin on the backs of female 
eels a lot of young eels, partly buried in the 
flesh. From one or two such observations 
he concluded that this was the way eels 
bred. Had he followed up his observations 
he might have learned something interesting 
about the parasites he found, and been led 
to be more careful in future. 


GET READY FOR THE BIRDS 


It is seldom _wise for man to interfere 
with nature. There is a chance, however, 
for nature lovers to assist nature by pro- 
viding suitable nesting houses for wrens and 
bluebirds. Especially for bluebirds—there 
is little doubt but that this beautiful, insect- 
eating bird would be much more plentiful 
could it find safe and suitable nesting sites. 
March is the month to make and put up 
bluebird houses. Not the old-fashioned 
kind, nailed to a tree where mice and 
squirrels will rob the nest nine times in ten, 
or fastened to a house, where the cats can 
make life miserable for the old birds and 
catch the young as soon as they come out. 
Make the house of slabs or weather-beaten 
boards, and nail it either to a post in a 
vineyard or set a post near your house, put- 
ting a big sheet of tin around the post. Let 
it face the southeast. See that it stands in 
the open and that nothing can jump down 
on it from above. Cut an X in the sheet of 
tin, turn down the flaps and push the post 
through, nail the flaps to the post, leaving 
no opening large enough for a mouse to 
run up. Use a good, sound, seasoned piece 
of board for the top of the ‘house, in order 
that it may be water-tight. Last spring I 
put up two bluebird houses; both were oc- 
cupied and each pair brought out two 
broods safely, making sixteen young blue- 
birds. Had I not put them up, the old birds 
would have had trouble in finding a place 
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to nést, and no doubt most of their broods 
would have been destroyed. This year I ex- 
pect to put up several more houses, not 
only on my own land, but on my neighbor’s 
also. Birds and bird houses around a man’s 
house is an index to his character like that 
of the sterling mark on silver. Every pair 
of wrens eat, it is estimated, 15,000 insects. 
Put wren houses under your porch, on your 
well-curb and barn. The sight of their joy- 
ous industry is a cure for the blues. 


ARE THE ANIMALS WEATHER-WISE? 


A correspondent from West Virginia asks 
if I have ever seen anything in the lives of 
animals, their provident habits, the thick- 
ness of their fur, etc., that lead me to be- 
lieve that in the fall one could tell from 
them whether the winter was going to be 
short or long, mild or severe. In other 
words, do the animals have a weather in- 
stinct? I know of nothing that makes me 
think they have. How could such an in- 
stinct be developed? In the fall the agen- 
cies that are to make and shape the winter, 
the terrestrial and sidereal influences, are 
not yet developed; the game is not yet 
open, the cards have not been dealt. The 
weather itself, so to speak, don’t know what 
the winter is going to be. The sudden ap- 
pearance of spots on the sun may shake or 
modify the climate, for the time being, of 
every zone on the earth. The forces and 
conditions that make our winters, predes- 
tining some to be mild, others to be severe, 
are very complex and far-reaching. Who 
can solve the problem? How can animal 
life be influenced by them before they are 
developed ?: The greater the cold, the thicker 
the fur, but is there any proof that the thick 
fur or wool is a prophecy and not a result? 

Of course animals do not know what the 
winter is going to be, but have they any in- 
stinct in the matter? They feel the spur of 
the cold when it comes, and in my opinion 
that is all there is of it. The water fowl 
begin to migrate when the ponds and lakes 
begin to freeze, and they come back in the 
spring when the ice begins to leave them. 
Occasionally they come too soon, and a 
severe cold wave will make them retreat. 
In the tropics there is little doubt but that 
the cattle and horses feel a coming tempest 
or tornado hours in advance of its appear- 
ance, but certainly not before it is on its 
way somewhere. 

I can myself usually forecast the winter 
from the last two fall months. A prema- 
ture winter is usually shortlived. Winter 
in November usually means November in 
December or January. But the past seasgn 
my reckoning was wrong. Winter came 
early, and it came to stay, and it was of 
robust, not to say of heroic character. My 
faith in my prediction was shaken early in 
December, when the winter struck such a 
steady, even gait, no sudden changes, no 
fickleness, no extremes, but the pace that 
means endurance and power. 
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But, as a rule, if you want a good, robust, 
“old-fashioned winter,” do not start it too 
early; wait till late in December if you can; 
and if you want a spring that will last and 
wax warmer and warmer, do not start it too 
early. Premature things rarely have the gift 
of long life. 


A VEXED QUESTION 


_ A correspondent asks if there is any truth 
in the notion, current in many parts of the 
country, that a skunk may be carried with 
impunity by the tail. I certainly think there 
is, if you can once get your skunk safely by 
the tail. There is where the rub will come, 
and though the skunk is a gentle animal, I 
should advise great precaution in trying the 
experiment. I have not seen it done, but I 
have heard on reliable testimony of its being 
done. In my native town, not long since, a 
man, with impunity, carried one, by the tail, 
through the village street. Hudson in his 
book, “ The Naturalist on La Plata,” scouts 
the idea that a skunk may be thus handled, 
though belief in it is general in South 
America as well as here. Any one who has 
seen a skunk throw his essence can under- 
stand how powerless the animal must be 
when held up by the tail. When the skunk 
discharges his battery he throws his tail 
back so that the glands holding the fiery 
fluid are fully exposed and the shot can 
have free range. Then the tail jerks spas- 
modically, as if it was a lever that brought 
pressure to bear upon the sack or glands 
holding the charge,a ring of ducts open, and 
fine, thread-like jets of the fluid shoot out 
ten or fifteen feet. I have witnessed this 
battery in action, but have always dodged 
the shot. From the quick movement of the 
tail has arisen the notion that the skunk 
throws its fluid with its tail. But never a 
drop of it even touches the animal itself. 
Held by the tail it seems to me that it 
would be utterly impossible for the animal 
to eject its fluid. 


CAN DUCKS SMELL? 


It has been often asked whether or not 
ducks can smell. Some hunters cite from 
their experiences instances that seem to 
show ducks can smell, others that ducks 
cannot. Now the naturalist would say that 
ducks, owing to their habit, have no need 
to smell and hence cannot. This rule is not 
infallible, but generally holds good. Any 
wild thing with such eyes as ducks have do 
not need to smell. Nature seems to have 
given birds a discerning eye and aniinals a 
discerning nose. A fox will look straight 
at a man and not see him, even when only 
a few feet away, provided he does not smell 
him or the man does not move. A duck 
will not only see a man standing perfectly 
still at a long distance, regardless of the 
wind, but will notice any change in the land- 
marks of its haunts or feeding grounds. 
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FAMILIES 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


HAT nation is happiest which has no 

history. Such is the good fortune of 
the pointer. While the annals of that breed 
in America are to the full as important as 
those of the setter, there are few tales of 
conflict. The pointer men have been at 
unity in essentials from the beginning. 
There have been no quarrels over stand- 
ards for the bench and not many discus- 
sions, except among partisans of individual 
dogs. The question of color has aroused no 
antagonism. There is no strife over blood 
lines and families, since all pointers of con- 
sequence descend practically from the same 
English sources and along the same chan- 
nels. 

In 1870 the pointers, like the setters, con- 
sisted of what the writers choose to call 
“natives”; that is, dogs descended from 
irregular importations and different in every 
locality. There were many of the solid liver 
color, and occasionally a man took pride in 
a specimen of the double-nose or split-nose 
variety. This miscellaneous native stock 
quickly disappeared after the field trial 
pointers began to win a reputation. One 

variation was introduced and attracted some 
attention for a few years, but not much has 
been heard of it for some time. This varia- 
tion consisted of the black Papes, imported 
from the kennel of Mr. Pape of Newcastle, 
England. 

Pointer history is marked by two epochs. 
The first was the importation of a series of 
large and handsome dogs by the groups 
around the Westminster Kennel Club of 
New York and the St. Louis Kennel Club 
in the West, though Croxteth, the most 
serviceable, perhaps, of that lot of impor- 
tations, did not belong to either of these 
groups. The second epoch began when 
Edward Dexter of Boston, and Captain 
McMurdo, his adviser and handler, brought 
over and bred from Mainspring, King “of 
Kent, and Mainspring’s sister, Hops, dogs 
of handier size, more snappy on birds and 
of better sustained speed. 

The dogs of both these epochs were of 
the same English field trial blood, the prin- 
cipal components of which were White- 
house’s celebrated lemon-and-white Ham- 
let, that dog’s grandson, Price’s Champion 
Bang, Sir Richard Garth’s Drake, and Lord 
Sefton’s Sam. Some antiquarians talk of 
the Edge blood and the Sefton-Edge com- 
bination, but that is mere pedantry and, 
while interesting, is of no material impor- 
tance. Of considerably more significance is 
the Devonshire blood, through Dr. Salter’s 
Romp, which entered into the breeding of 
Mainspring and Hops. From an article 
by Mr. H. S. Bevan, whose relatives were 
connected with the handling of Dr. Salter’s 
dogs, I gather that the black-and-white 
color, with irregular ticking, came into 
Mr. Dexter’s kennel from Princess Kate, 
through this same Romp. Prior to the 


appearance here of Rip Rap, the black-and- 
white color, as once in England, had been 
unfashionable to such an extent that its 
appearance was hailed as evidence of im- 
pure blood; but Rip Rap’s transcendent 
merit made the color actually fashionable, 
and so quickly that nobody had a chance to 
argue about it. From that time to this the 
black-and-white, lemon-and-white, and liver- 
and-white have been of equal dignity. 

Sensation, a large and very handsome 
dog, was imported by the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club. He was, both in looks and in 
pointing ability, a superior dog, but had not 
the decision and snap in his bird work which 
the field trials required. In the production 
of field trial quality he was by no means 
equal to the smaller dog, subsequently im- 
ported by the same club, Bang Bang, an 
orange-and- white son of Price’s Champion 
Bang. Bang Bang sired Consolation, Roger 
Williams, and other winners notable both 
in the field and on the bench. By the late 
J. M. Tracy, the famous animal painter, 
Consolation was regarded as the most ex- 
quisitely proportioned pointer ever seen in 
America. 

In 1879 the Rev. Mr. Macdona brought 
over his young dog, Croxteth, and sold him 
to Mr. Godeffroy of New York. Croxteth 
was a large, long-bodied, liver-and-white 
dog of fast gait, but not what would be 
called handy in action. He had a peculiarly 
long and narrow head which was by the 
old-timers discussed considerably pro and 
con. Like the “ Sefton head,” it had both 
admirers and critics, but the debate was 
mild and did not last long. As a progenitor 
Croxteth easily outclassed all of the early 
large dogs. His son, Trinket’s Bang, is still 
held by some handlers to have been the best 
field pointer put down in American trials. 
Another son, Ossian, was a frequent win- 
ner. Robert le Diable, a third, was esteemed 
the handsomest pointer of his day, and was 
a successful dog in the field. Trinket’s 
Bang, in his turn, became a great sire, pro- 
ducing Spotted Boy and other brilliant 
winners, and Pearl’s Dot, herself a Derby 
winner and the greatest pointer matron of 
all time. 

Among the potent pointer movements 
was the old St. Louis Kennel Club, com- 
posed of Charles H. Turner, E. C. Sterling, 
John W. Munson, Charles C. Maffitt, J. B. 
C. Lucas, and other influential sportsmen. 
Their first importation was the very fast 
high-class field-dog, Sleaford. He did not 
entirely please his owners, and in 1878 they 
brought over Champion Bow, a son of 
Price’s Bang. In 1879 Mr. Turner imported 
the handsomest large pointer of the period, 
the well-known liver-and-white Faust, by 
Lord Sefton’s Sam. Faust was the admira- 
tion of all pointer men in his combination 
of high quality with size and substance. 
Dr. Rowe once told me that in the mere 
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matter of intelligence in handling birds 
Faust was the best pointer he had ever 
seen. In 1881 the St. Louis people imported 
their first small pointer, Meteor. While 
small compared with a dog like Faust, he 
would be to-day a good-sized dog. He was 
beautifully balanced, but had the defect of 
a shallow head with high-set ears. 

The Eastern men continued to 
some large dogs. One of the handsomest 
was Graphic, a beautiful liver-and-white 
dog, a little long in the body, but with fine 
chest and with a head as long and shapely 
as that of the best setters. His son, Lad 
of Bow, was a still more showy and im- 
pressive dog. 

The New York show of 1889 probably 
presented the finest collection of pointers 
ever seen on the bench in this country. In 
this show appeared Bang Bang, Graphic, 
Lad of Bow, Bracket, Beppo II, Rumor, 
Duke of Vernon, Brake, and Pontiac. 
Among the light-weight dogs were King 
of Kent and Duke of Hessen, two dogs 
which figured in the revolution of field trial 
pointers, and are now constantly found in 
the studbook pedigrees. With eighteen in 
the light-weight class, King of Kent was first 
and Duke of Hessen second. Specimens of 
the other sex in that show were Meally, 
Bloomo, Revel III, Queen Fan, Lass of 
Bow, and Sally Brass IT. 

A field-dog which about this time began 
to mark the new era was Tammany. He 
died comparatively young, but made an im- 
pression by his courageous, decisive, and 
snappy work in the field. Another dog of 
high class in the field was Vandervort’s 
Don, an imported son of Price’s Bang, 
whose achievements were chronicled in the 
Northwest, chiefly on prairie chicken, though 
he was owned in Pittsburg. 

About this time Mr. Dexter and Captain 
McMurdo brought out their field trial point- 
ers. Mainspring, by Salter’s Champion 
Mike out of Romp, was a dog which had 
all the courage and decision of crack set- 
ters, and speed to compete with even the 
best of them. He and many of his progeny 
had a little defect of style in hunting with 
rather low head. Count Fauster, Spring 
and Castleman’s Rex were some of his win- 
ning sons. 

King of Kent was a very fast dog of the 
same dashing and courageous quality. 
Mainspring’s sister, Hops, was brought 
from Dr. Salter’s kennel by Captain Mc- 
Murdo, and to King of Kent produced 
the phenomenal Rip Rap and his younger 
sister, the beautiful little liver-and-white 
Maid of Kent. Both of these dogs com- 
peted on equal terms with the best setters 
and beat them as often as not. Rip Rap 
decisively defeated Rowdy Rod, the best 
derby setter of 1890; and conquered all 
criticism in 1891 by a famous four-hour 
heat in what was equivalent to a cham- 
pionship stake, which he ran with a high- 
class Count Noble setter called Count Eric. 
Maid of Kent met the Llewellin, Antonio, 
in the last heat of the same stake, and many 
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thought that she thoroughly outworked him, 
though he obtained the decision. From Mr. 
Dexter’ s kennel appeared in succession Tap- 
ster, Zig Zag, Selah, Delhi, and Khartoum, 
along the same line of breeding. 

Pearl’s Dot, the unequalled mother of 
heroes, was by Trinket’s Bang out of Pearl- 
stone. After winning a derby in Indiana, 
she was sent to the breeding ranks, and 
achieved so much that her name is likely 
to appear in almost as many pointer pedi- 
grees as that of old Rhcebe among the 
setters. To King of Kent she produced 
Strideaway; to Jingo, Young Jingo; to 
Rip Rap, the black-and-white Young Rip 
Rap, Ripstone, and Dot’s Pearl; Pearl’s Fan 
was a half-sister, being by Luck of the Goat 
out of Pearlstone. Dot’s Pearl, owned 
by Mr. Turner in Chicago, became the 
worthy successor of her mother. She was 
a large and handsome _liver-and-white 
bitch. Bred to Jingo when very young, she 
produced in two litters Lad of Jingo, Dot’s 
Jingo, Drillmaster, Dot’s Daisy, Two Spot, 
and Jingo’s Pearl. These dogs were all 
winners and are rapidly becoming pro- 
ducers; the misfortune being that some of 
the best died early. 

Jingo was by Mainspring out of Queen 

He was developed by Captain Mc- 
Murdo, but did his later running in the 
hands of Mr. Nesbitt, still to-day a promi- 
nent handler. Nearly all pointer men and a 
great many setter owners claim that Jingo 
had bird sense to a degree beyond that dis- 
played by any other field dog. He ran suc- 
cessfully in important trials in different 
parts of the country. He has produced an 
astonishing number of winners in the first 
and second generation, including Young 
Jingo from Pearl’s Dot, the great orange- 
and-white dog King Cyrano, Gorham’s 
Jing, Jingo’s Light, and any number of 
others. Doc’s Light, the three times derby 
winner in 1900-1901, is a grandson; as is 
Percival Jingo, another lemon-and-white, 
the Interstate championship winner of 1902. 
Another grandson is Alpine Lad, a success- 
ful dog in both his derby and all-age form. 

In connection with the light-weight dogs 
which modified the pointer, Duke of Hessen 
is of enough importance to be specially 
mentioned. He was the fastest pointer of 
his time, but was not equal to either King 
of Kent or Mainspring in his ability on 
birds. 

A famous son of King of Kent was K. C. 
Kent, owned by Mr. Fernkas of Kansas 
City, and winner of the first stake opened 
by the Missouri Field Trial Club. He was 
a large liver-and-white dog of fine style and 
good looks. Hal Pointer, another large and 
muscular liver-and-white dog, continued the 
King of Kent blood through Plain Sam and 
other sons and daughters. Tick Boy and 
Kent Elgin were rattling good field dogs. 

In 1888 Mr. Huston Wyeth of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, imported the black-and-white 
derby winner, Osborne Ale. This dog, curi- 
ously enough, was bred almost exactly like 
the cross with which Mr. Dexter and Cap- 
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tain McMurdo afterward attained such dis- 
tinguished success. He was by Priam, the 
sire of King of Kent, out of Malt, a sister 
of Hops. Mr. Wyeth made no attempt to 
push the fortunes of this dog, and, though 
Ale sired a number of excellent pointers, 
he did not attain the reputation which prob- 
ably he deserved. He resembled Rip Rap 
closely in color and size. Mr. Franke, also 
of St. Joseph, imported another E nglish 
winner, Luck of the Goat. This dog is best 
known in history as the sire of Pearl’s Fan, 
she the dam of K. C. Kent and Blackstone, 
the latter a black-and-white winner on the 
bench and in the field. 

After the dazzling success of the Dexter 
dogs, there was not much effort in the way 
of importation. Home talent was good 
enough. Occasionally a winner out of old- 
fashioned lines, like Lad of Rush, would 
come out. He was a liver-and-white dog 
and a grandson of Lad of Bow. But the 
overwhelming majority of pointers in the 
hands of active sportsmen, as well as of 
field trial handlers, soon began to carry 
the blood of Mainspring and King of Kent, 
chiefly through Jingo and Rip Rap. 

Among the variations from the usual 
course of things should be mentioned Cham- 
pion Alberta Joe, a magnificent liver-and- 
white dog, bred and brought out by Mr. 
Thomas Johnson of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
In 1898 he won the Northwestern Club’s 
championship. Joe may be called an outer 
line, but, as a matter of fact, he is bred 
practically the same as the other prominent 
American pointers. His sire and dam were 
both brought by Mr. Johnson from Mr. 
Heywood Lonsdale’s English kennel and 
trace back directly to Bang, Sam, and Drake, 
like the rest. 

An orange-and-white dog which may 
hereafter achieve some status as a cross for 
the Jingo and Rip Rap dogs is Senator P. 
He won two championships, one on the 
Pacific Coast and one in Manitoba. He is 
descended from the English leading families 
through California lines different from those 
of the favorite Americans. Senator P. is a 
good-looking dog and a sterling field trial 
performer, though he scarcely ranks in bril- 
liance with the greatest. 

A recent English importation is Sally 
Brass, an extremely stylish and merry little 
pointer which won a place in the Eastern 
Club trials of 1901 and aroused the warmest 
encomiums on account of her attractive 
style, though her speed was not exactly 
first class. She was brought over by Mr. 
S. C. Bradley for Mr. George Crocker, those 
two gentlemen having a theory that they 
can make some new history with both 
pointer and setter blood from England. 

Among my regrets on this score is that I 
never saw Rip Rap in the field. On the 
bench he was a specimen to attract a sports- 
man rather than a fancier. He was of just 
the right size for our American shooting, 
not large enough to carry extra lumber and 
not too small for strength. Like many other 
dogs which are enthusiastic and courageous 
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in the field, he was quiet and undemonstra- 
tive in the kennel and on the bench. His 
white, black, and ticked coat was a trifle 
rougher than that of the usual bench show 
pointer and lacked the satiny finish which 
the old pointer breeders regarded as essen- 
tial. He looked all over a hard, strong, wise 
hunter. When I saw him, Robert le Diable, 
the greatest product of the St. Louis Kennel 
Club’s breeding, was also on the benches. 
He was a much more showy animal than 
Rip Rap, liver-and-white with thick tick- 
ing. Being in the challenge class, he did not 
come into competition with Rip Rap, but 
would have beaten him, I suppose, under 
any bench judge, if they had been of the 
same weight and in the same ring. 

Mr. George J. Gould exhibited for two 
or three seasons a kennel of pointers, which, 
in 1897, included Lady Gay Spariker, Miss 
Rumor, Furlough Mike and others. Lady 
Gay Spanker was held to be the best of her 
sex on the bench at that time. Mr. Gould 
used his pointers in his shooting expeditions, 
and they were by no means mere exhibition 
dogs or playthings. 

Meteor’s Dot II, now holding the honors 
of a championship, had an eventful history 
on the bench. He is a handsome liver-and- 
white heavy-weight dog of great style and 
symmetry. In his younger days when I saw 
him, some of the judges called him a little 
leggy, but he probably filled out afterward. 
He was owned by Major A. J. Ross of 
Dallas, Texas, and traveled on the bench 
until he came into the possession of Messrs. 
Lewis and Payne of Pennsylvania. In com- 
petition at the St. Louis show of 1899, he 
was beaten by the New York dog, Sir Wal- 
ter, but I thought he suffered a little the 
worst of it through judicial over-conscien- 
tiousness. The judge was a personal friend 
of Major Ross, and seemed to lean too 
much on the side of scrupulousness. At that 
time, whatever Sir Walter may before have 
been, he was not the equal of Dot, as he 
had become throaty and loose, while Dot 
was in the pink of condition. 

Without attracting any great amount of 
attention or exciting any heated debate, the 
modern pointers, even on the bench, seem 
to have made a racial change and become 
short-headed in comparison with the old- 
time champions. It is rare now to see a 
pointer as clean and long in the head as 
were most of the winners twenty years ago. 
Of course, at no time was a pointer ex- 
pected to have the long, lean setter head, 
though there was a day when the best 
specimens on the bench had cleaner and 
more shapely heads than are now usual. 
The change has probably come from the in- 
fluence of the field trial winners; dogs 
which, from their compact shape, naturally 
have a tendency to thickness in the head. 

Perhaps the most extreme example of the 
departure of field trial pointers from the 
old bench show fancy is Jingo’s Light, him- 
self a trial winner and sire of Champion 
Percival Jingo. Light is also recognized as 
the correct cross for Rip Rap and other 
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King of Kent blood, he being Mainspring, 
Duke of Hessen, Croxteth, and Naso of 
Kippen blood, with no line to King of Kent. 
He is small, thick in cheek, white with 
lemon spots only on the ears, and has ears set 
high. It looks as if there might be trouble 
ahead on the benches over pointer type; 
maybe the English setter battle repeated. 

Much better in bench type are two young 
liver-and-white dogs, out in the past two 
seasons, Alford’s John and Alpine Lad. 
John was the most successful derby dog of 
1902-1903, and this season has shown all 
his promised speed and birdwork among 
all-age competitors. He is of the older lines 
of blood, his sire line being Graphic and 
his dam going back to Croxteth. Alpine 
Lad is of the Jingo-Dot’s Pearl family in 
the second generation. In both the prairie 
chicken and quail trials of 1903 John per- 
formed better than any other pointer, and 
must at the moment be placed at the head 
of his breed. 

In the East the breeders are still ahead 
in bench form. Mr. Throckmorton’s Cham- 
pion Duke of York and Island Boy, and Mr. 
Mott’s Princess Alice can, the chances are, 
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beat anything now in the West, as Mr. 
Westlake’s Belle and Startle almost cer- 
tainly can, while Lansdowne Malt would 
have no trouble at all in a Western show 
with anything put down lately. 

he last word about pointer families is 
suggested by thechicken trials in the North- 
west this fall (1903). One prominent fig- 
ure has been Lad of Jingo. He has been 
himself placed several times, though an old 
dog for trial work. The feature, however, 
has been the winning performances of his 
progeny. Lad’s Meally, Alpine Lad, and 
Copper Coin have all been winners against 
large fields of the best dogs in training. 
At the Huron (Dakota) trials, Coin and 
Meally were third and fourth in a derby 
stake of twenty-six starters, pointers and 
setters; while Lad of Jingo was third and 
Alpine Lad fourth in the all-age stake of 
thirty starters, including many previous 
winners. Mr. Austin has been firm in his 
faith about Lad, and it is good that a great 
bird dog is getting the fame he deserved. 
Young Rip Rap, too, has been fulfilling expec- 
tations by the winnings of Rap’s Pointer and 
Speck’s Jingo Boy at these chicken trials. 





HOW A WOMAN LEARNS TO RIDE 


By MRS. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON 


THE OUTFIT. 


th first requisite towards becoming a 
horsewoman, is to obtain a well made, 
perfectly ntted habit, of heavy cloth for 
winter wear; of khaki, heavy linen or crash 
for the summer. 

Do not try to economize in this respect. A 
cheap habit is the most expensive mistake 
a rider can make, for the constant rubbing 
destroys poor cloth in a short time, and a 
badly cut garment will ride up and be most 
uncomfortable. 

Only the best tailors have proper habit 
patterns, and know the right kinds of cloth 
to be used for this purpose. I have found 
a dark Oxford mixture the most serviceable 
material, as it does not show dust nor wear 
shiny. This can (if desired) be obtained 
in two weights of cloth, the heavier for the 
skirt, and the lighter for the coat. 

The breeches, which should also be the 
work of an experienced tailor, are lined 
with chamois leather, and should always 
match the habit in color, although they may 
be of a different material. 

For a summer habit I consider khaki 
cloth preferable either to linen or crash. 
The khaki will not wash, but it remains 
clean longer, and holds its shape better than 
the others, and is sufficiently heavy to set 
well. The linen when washed shrinks and 
pulls out of shape, and the crash becomes 
rough. 


Breeches for summer wear should be 
made of the same material as the habit. 

I advocate a safety skirt rather than a 
closed one, as the latter is apt to catch on 
the pommels in case of a fall. 

There are many kinds of safety skirts. 

‘The apron variety” is excellent for hunt- 
ing, but cannot be worn, unless one mounts 
at her door or her own stables. I consider 
the best safety skirt one which is open down 
the back from the knee, with nothing over 
the pommel, but which buttons into a skirt 
suitable for walking when the rider has dis- 
mounted. 

The extreme fashion of inaking the coats 
very long is a bad one, for they rub on the 
horse’s back and are soon ruined; the best 
length clears the horse by half an inch be- 
hind, and is slightly longer in front. 

A comfortable corset is necessary, the 
long ones being preferable to the short, 
straight fronts or girdles, as the latter some- 
times cut into the rider. 

A shirt-waist is generally worn and a 
stock, Ascot or four-in-hand fashion. 

The hair should be braided and tied with 
a ribbon at the back of the head. Never 
wear side-combs or shell pins, and never 
curl the hair. The smoother and neater it 
is, the smarter the appearance of the rider. 

The hat should be a Derby for winter 
and a sailor for summer wear. The latter 
needs a broad elastic set well front to hold 
it in place; a narrow one, such as is worn 
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on a Derby, is not strong enough for a 
sailor, and unless the elastic is sewn well 
to the front, the wind getting under the hat 
will constantly blow it off. 

Do not be persuaded to try a three-cor- 
nered hat, such as was introduced last 
season, it will not stay orm the head, and 
it is most annoying to be obliged continu- 
ally to ask the groom to dismount and re- 
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disposition and is accustomed to carrying a 
woman. Place upon him an English saddle 
with a perfectly flat seat. This should be 
padded slightly higher on the left than on 
the right side, in order to throw the weight 
to the right. 

Use a patent stirrup, which will open of 
itself, or one which will come off with the 
rider in case of an accident. 


Photograph by L. Stanger. 


Dismounting without Assistance. 


cover your hat. Never wear hat pins, they 
are extremely dangerous if the rider chances 
to be thrown on her head, and many dread- 
ful accidents have resulted from their use. 

Boots of French calf are the most service- 
able. Patent leather or kid are worn for 
dress occasions. The boots should be large 
and comfortable. 

A pair of heavy riding gloves, a size 
larger than for ordinary wear, and a whip 
or crop completes the outfit. 


THE HORSE, SADDLE AND BRIDLE. 


On beginning to ride, it is essential to 
have a horse which has good gaits, a gentle 


I consider the neatest bridle one with the 
stitched-in bits rather than the buckles. 

Before mounting always look to the girths 
and balance strap, for a horse sometimes 
takes a deep breath while being saddled, 
and unless the girths are tightened after- 
wards the saddle may turn. 


MOUNTING. 


To mount from the ground, the rider 
takes the reins and her whip in the right 
hand, which she places on the upper pom- 
mel; her left foot is placed in the hand of 
the groom. She counts three, and on the 
third count springs to the saddle. Unless 
this spring is taken at the exact moment 


Reins in One Hand. 
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when the groom’s hand is raised, it is im- 
possible to mount this way. To mount 
from a block, place the right foot in the 
stirrup, take hold of the upper pommel with 
the right hand (which holds the reins and 
the whip) and of the lower pommel with 
the left hand. Spring into the saddle and 
take foot out of stirrup; the right knee is 
placed over the pommel. The groom or 
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Having learned this, she takes all four 
reins in one hand, passing the snaffle around 
the fourth and between the first and second 
fingers, the curb going between the third 
and fourth and the second and third. This 
brings the curb inside, so the rider will be 
less likely to jerk the horse’s mouth. Pass 
all the reins under the thumb neatly, one 
on top of the other. 


Mounting from the Ground. 


rider then adjusts the skirt by means of two 
elastics, one of which usually goes on the 
toe of the right foot, and one on the heel of 
the left. 


THE REINS. 


The beginner takes the snaffle reins only, 
the curb being tied up. She holds one rein 
in either hand, passing it under the fourth 
finger and up through the hand over the 
first finger, where it is held tightly in place 
by the thumb. Later, when she has learned 
not to hold on by the horse’s mouth, she 
will take the curb rein also. This passes 
between the third and fourth fingers, and 
both snaffle and curb are held in place by 
the thumb on top the first finger. 


THE SEAT. 


The stirrup should always be placed on 
the ball of the left foot, which is brought 
forward so that the heel points downward. 
When the foot is in this position the stirrup 
should be long enough to pass the hand 
easily between the pommel and the knee. 
In order to get a firm grip on the pommel, 
the right heel should be brought back so 
that it touches the left shin. The rider 
should bring her right shoulder well back, 
sitting perfectly square in the saddle, so she 
can see the horse’s right eye without lean- 
ing to the side. 

RIDING. 


Holding this position, begin to walk your 
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tinue the trot until you have mastered it; 
then and not until then commence to can- 
ter. This direction is a most important one, 
as the grip on the saddle which you get in 
trotting is absolutely necessary to a good 
canter. The inclination of the beginner in 
cantering is to draw the left foot up. This 
is a serious fault which should be avoided, 
as a horse trained to go by the aid of the 
leg will quicken his pace when he feels the 
pressure against his side until the rider will 
lose control of him. 

The left foot should be in a line with the 
knee, the stirrup always on the ball of the 
foot, and the right heel touching the left 
shin. In the canter keep a close seat (not 
rising in the saddle), relax the body from 
the waist up and go forward and backward 
with the motion of the horse. This move- 
ment should not be exaggerated, ‘the object 
being to prevent a rigid appearance and 
bouncing in the saddle. 


DISMOUNTING. 


To dismount, take the foot out of the 
stirrup, remove the knee from the pommel, 
pick up the habit from right knee with the 
left hand, place right hand on upper pom- 
mel and spring to the ground with or with- 
out the groom’s assistance, then button the 
habit around at the back on button pro- 
vided for that purpose, and you have begun 
to learn how to ride correctly. 


Position Trotting. — 


horse first in a straight line, then in circles, 
then in the figure eight. If your horse is 
bridle-wise, he will guide by the pressure of 
the reins on the neck instead of pulling him 
to the right or left, as one does in driving; 
in other words, turn him to the right by the 
pressure of the left rein against his neck, 
and to the left by pressing the right rein 
as above. 

One should not go off a walk during the 
first lesson, as you will gain much by be- 
coming used to the motion of your horse 
and your position in the saddle before at- 
tempting to trot. To trot, shorten the reins 
a trifle, being careful not to pull the horse, 
lean forward a bit to catch the gait, look 
straight between your horse’s ears and rise 
with him. Try to keep your left leg still, 
otherwise you will never get a firm grip on 
the saddle, and you will constantly lose 
your stirrup. This will not be easy at first, 
as you will not relax sufficiently, but after 
practice your muscles will yield to the move- 
ment of the horse, and you will begin to 
feel mistress of the situation. Do not try 
to trot long at a time. A hundred feet are 
enough to start with, as you will lose your 
breath in the violent exercise. Try not to 
depend upon your stirrup for help in rising, 
and you will find in time that you can do 
entirely without it, for the muscles of the 
knee will strengthen and you will be able 
to rise entirely from the pommels. Con- Correct Position in Saddle. Back View. 





FLAWS OF THE BASEBALL DIAMOND 


By CLARENCE DEMING 


hie old baseball player of a third of a 
century ago when he contrasts the 
breezy game of those times with the refined 
sport of to-day finds much to admire and 
commend. Curved pitching, close play be- 
hind the bat, team work and a “ dead ” ball 
have revolutionized the game. With the in- 
coming of mask, pad and glove the ancient 
aroma of arnica has all but passed away. 
Throwing is more accurate, trick plays, in- 
cluding the unpicturesque but often effect- 
ive “bunt,” far more highly developed, and, 
if the long hit is more uncommon, it is 
more dramatic when it comes. In_ this 
higher evolution of baseball there appears 
but one general fault to be expressed in the 
seeming paradox that between closely 
matched nines the greater the science the 
less sure the result. The refinement that 
reduces scores, ipso facto throws stronger 
accent on the single passed ball, the bad 
throw and the lucky base hit that wins or 
loses a match. Given two teams essentially 
even in batteries, field play and hitting, and 
we find that the “luck” factor grows as 
science deepens. 

With baseball thus, so to speak, subli- 
mated, it follows that finer details of play 
wax in importance. A single stroke of 
quick judgment in baseball play may, for 
example, offset what might have been the 
winning “scratch” base hit of opponents ; 
and the nine which can crystallize into a 
habit this attention to nice points must, in 
the end, win against teams equal or even 
somewhat superior in generai play. ‘The 
matter is of the greater interest because its 
flaws and their correction fall into the limbo 
of what we may call mental as distinguished 
from executive baseball. We pardon the 
occasional flaw of execution—the missed 
fly, the fumbled grounder, the wide throw. 
Justly is the baseball critic less merciful to 
the errors of headwork and of judgment. 
Let us glance at some of those errors so 
common, especially in the highest class of 
college baseball, that they may almost be 
described as habitual. 

Watch the player who has just batted a 
slow ground ball to third base! He is a 
good sprinter, is quick away and just beats 
the ball to first base. The ball is thrown 
low, the first baseman fumbles and the ball 
rolls twenty or thirty feet away. Where 
is the base runner when the baseman—or 
the backer—has secured the ball? Rarely or 
never well on his way to second base, but 
just turning to the right to regain first base. 
He has overrun the base with such aban- 
don, and so far that his opportunity to make 
second base is lost. Had he checked him- 
self quickly after reaching the bag he would 
have saved the three or four precious sec- 
onds for the start to second and shortened 
the distance to be run. In other words, the 
base runner who, without slackening speed 
before reaching first base, after touching it 
puts on the brake instantly, is in situ for a 


first baseman’s fumble or an overthrow— 
and one of these happens at least once in 
every average match. 

This flaw or failure in what may be 
called alert position-play of the base run- 
ner goes as a bad principle through base- 
ball with what seems eternal persistency. 
Not one player in ten—at least the state- 
ment is true of amateurs—adopts as a set 
habit the plan of always being in position 
to avail of an opponent’s error. After a 
clean, single base hit how often does the 
base runner overrun first base to lead the 
full safe distance toward second as the ball 
is thrown in? How often does he with 
rhythmical repetition dart up from second 
or third base as the pitcher delivers the 
ball, leaping back with equal speed as the 
catcher takes it? Now and then we see 
such an alert and agile baseball opportunist, 
but the relative “loafer” on bases is the 
predominating type. 

The concentration of modern baseball in 
the work of the pitcher is probably incur- 
able, but the size of one curable evil, the 
“base on balls,” is not fully appraised. 
Several years ago the writer kept at Yale 
Field a special score for twelve consecutive 
games to measure in exact terms the value 
of this still obstinate “base on balls” fac- 
tor. The figures showed for both sides 189 
runs, and 134 bases on balls. Of the 189 
runs 49 runs, or about 26 per cent., were the 
direct result of bases on balls. How many 
a “bad inning” opens with the base on 
balls, and how many games have been won 
by it negatively can be recalled by the short- 
est baseball memory; nor does the evil seem 
to have been much abated by the new form 
of the home plate which, when adopted, 
was supposed to favor the pitcher. When 
the pitcher learns that his four balls are to 
be treated generally as capital and not as 
surplus, and indulges his “trick” balls only 
after securing one or two strikes with a 
margin of at least two balls left, we shall 
see fewer baseball games presented by loose 
pitching as a kind of gift to opponents. 

Baseball opportunism has its openings in 
field play as well as in base running, as 
heretofore described. In fielding there are 
two local points of peculiar danger. One 
is back of third base and near the center of 
the triangle formed by that base, center and 
left fields. The second danger point almost 
exactly corresponds on the other side.of the 
field toward the center of the triangle 
formed by first base and right and center 
fields. Hardly a game is played but that 
two or more low and feeble fly balls drop 
safely near these neutral points, complicated 
by the danger of interference and by the 
necessity on the part of infielders of guard- 
ing bases against the lead of the runner. 
While no agility or skill of the three base- 
men will entirely protect these danger 
points and insure the capture of short flys, 
basemen in general may be justly criticised 
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for not leading sharply away toward those 
centers the instant the ball leaves the pitch- 
er’s hand—returning, of course, promptly 
to the base when the “ pitch” is completed, 
to guard against lead of the runner. ‘This 
double position-play, like so many others, 
exacts quick go and come movement, and 
will vary, necessarily, with the agility of 
the baseman. But its large value, when 
highly developed, seems to have almost 
escaped the vision of captains and coaches. 
They recognize the play, to be sure, but ex- 
pand it but feebly and within too narrow 
limits. The same criticism holds good of 
the too common inertness of the first base- 
man—when a runner is at the base—in 
dashing out, to take ground balls, at the 
instant of the pitcher’s delivery. The ideal 
first baseman is so quick and agile that the 
hit ball finds him in his regular “ off base” 
position whether he has to watch the base 
runner or not—and, incidentally, whose 
active see-saws keep the same base runner 
guessing. 

Just as the pitcher has his capital of four 
balls, so the batsman has his capital of 
three strikes, and in the latter, as in the 
former, there is a great waste represented 
by called strikes and vain attempts at bad 
balls—with the qualification in favor of the 
batsman that, unlike the pitcher, he does 
in the same degree control his own capital, 
but must risk it against curves and “ trick 
balls. With the whole enigma of batting, 
especially in the colleges, as deep as it is 
and subject to almost whimsical variations, 
it is hard to suggest how the batsman’s 
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waste in called strikes and strokes at bad 
balls can be diminished. There is a hint, 
however, in the idea, often advanced by 
professional coaches, that the batsman’s 
“good eye” should be steadily trained to 
judge the pitched ball at a point in its 
curve nearer to the plate. If that theory 
holds, even in a restricted sense, in pro- 
moting accuracy of batting, then it holds 
also in a less restricted sense for checking 
that waste of batting capital at the home 
plate which is so marked a feature of up-to- 
date baseball, seems increasing rather than 
diminishing, and, if reduced, would pro- 
mote the free hitting which the game so 
sadly lacks. 

There are one or two other flaws of 
technique in the baseball of to-day. It is 
probable, for instance, that,’ with the long 
hit, when it occasionally comes, so deadly 
as it is in these days of small scores, out- 
fielders average their play a little too near 
the infield, forgetting that practically all 
out-field flys must be judged at the begin- 
ning of the curve of descent, and that the 
in-run covers much ground as compared 
with the out-run, saying nothing of more 
accurate placing of the drop. But criticism 
of some flaws of the modern baseball dia- 
mond may well stop here. They are easier 
to suggest than to remedy. Yet, as the vet- 
eran art critic may detect flaws in the 
painting which with the brush he can only 
mar, so the old baseball player who has 
worn the bleacher smooth may supply some 
constructive hints not absolutely valueless 
to the younger baseball generation. 





THE 
VALUE OF LAST YEAR’S AUTOMOBILE 


By H. P. BURCHELL 


HAT becomes of all the old auto- 

mobiles?” was the query made re- 
cently by an interested seeker for informa- 
tion. 

There are, indeed, comparatively few 
really old automobiles. The industry can 
hardly claim more than six years of popu- 
larity in this country, and the first produc- 
tions were decidedly limited in number. 
They were, in truth, experiments, and were 
so regarded both by manufacturers and pur- 
chasers. Viewed in the light of the re- 
markable progress that has been made since 
that time, those early automobiles would ap- 
pear almost as crude by the side of the pres- 
ent-day vehicle as the old high-wheel bicycle 
does in comparison with the standard wheel 
of recent years. 

There are three uses to which old auto- 
mobiles may be put. The earliest types, 


which have been left so hopelessly in the 
background as to be of no practical utility, 
are broken up for what their material is 
worth. Others may be fitted without great 
difficulty with some of the more improved 
appliances, and again they may be sold. 
This latter resource is always open and, pro- 
vided the machine has not literally been 
racked to pieces by hard driving and in- 
judicious use, a purchaser can usually be 
found. It is obvious that a second-hand 
machine must be sold at a greatly reduced 
rate from its first cost. Of course, there 
are exceptions, but the general rule holds 
good. In the first place, it is generally 
conceded that some inducement must be 
held out to encourage the purchase of such 
a machine, in view of the constant improve- 
ments and the natural supposition that if 
one is willing to spend $1,000 or more for 
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an automobile, the addition of a few hun- 
dred dollars will not be begrudged for the 
sake of having the latest and the best. 

Then, there are few second-hand ma- 
chines that do not require some mechani- 
cal attention, if not a complete overhaul- 
ing, and the carriage frame will probably 
need to be freshly painted and polished. 
The probable extent of the repairs forms a 

valuable item in determining the cost of a 
prawns hand vehicle, for it must be low 
enough to make the total expense, when the 
vehicle is pronounced in tip-top condition 
for the road, considerably less than the 
price of a brand new one. 

As in the case of everything that is under- 
going a change for the better, there are good 
reasons for and against the purchase of 
second-hand automobiles. In the experi- 
mental stage of the last three or four years 
many persons have preferred to buy at 
second hand. They have thus ascertained 
what the motor car can do, have acquired 
a technical knowledge of its complex mech- 
anism, provided the occupant is sufficiently 
ambitious to emancipate himself from the 
constant services of the udetieaienia chauf- 
feur. The second-hand vehicle, therefore, 
becomes the school in automobilism, and 
if the owner has been fortunate enough to 
escape arrest for occasional bursts of speed, 
and has not been humiliated in a farming 
district by breaking down several miles 
from anywhere, his confidence and enthu- 
siasm may soon lead him to demand one 
of the newest patterns that human ingenuity 
has been able to produce. As a training 
school for one who is anxious to under- 
stand all the intricacies of an automobile, 
and wishes to be his own boss in its man- 
agement, the second-hand vehicle is in- 
valuable. 

Care, of course, must be exercised not to 
get one that is too passé. Where an auto- 
mobile two years old may be practically as 
good for general use as one of the latest 
models, one three years old may be so far 
behind the times as to resemble an ancient 
relic resuscitated from the experimental 
field of automobile development. Although 
improvements are constantly being made, 
the latest machines are by no means so 
radically improved over their predecessors 
of a moderate age as to render the latter 
obsolete. Two or three years ago it was 
not so easy to get a reliable second-hand car 
as at the present time. A well-made ma- 
chine which has been carefully used has 
an enormous amount of durability. The 
powerful French machine used by René de 
Knyff, in some of his long runs and record- 
breaking tours in France, may be cited as 
a notable example of this point. Albert C. 
Bostwick purchased the car and brought it 
to this country about three years ago, and 
after using it for a year Bostwick sold the 
car to Robert C. Collier, and it is by no 
means a back number yet. 

A good second-hand car has the distinct 
advantage over a new machine in that the 
future owner may take possession at once. 
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It is almost impossible, after ordering a new 
car, to secure what the purchaser would 
term a reasonably quick delivery. With 
many of the more popular makes the de- 
mand has so far exceeded the supply that 
several months must elapse before the 
dealers will guarantee delivery. Indeed, 
agencies have in many cases purchased the 
entire output of certain manufacturers for 
many months in advance and reap a sub- 
stantial profit by demanding a high pre- 
mium for immediate delivery. Instant pos- 
session, therefore, may cost from 25 per 
cent. and more above the original price. 
Cases of this sort are not at all uncommon, 
and this premium, therefore, must be taken 
into consideration as an additional financial 
gain in the choice of a second-hand car. 

Unless one has a practical knowledge of 
automobile mechanics, it is always best to 
turn the inspection of a second-hand car 
over to an expert. In addition to the motor, 
the steering-gear and other important ele- 
ments in the make-up of an automobile 
there are numerous little points which are 
of prime necessity in the running of the 
car, but which are often overlooked in the 
hurried examination of a novice. It is this 
ignorance of small things that has aroused 
the ire of many budding automobilists when 
they discovered that everything did not al- 
ways go like clockwork, and after a pro- 
digious amount of tinkering, ascertained 
that a drop of oil was needed in some spot, 
or that a bolt or screw had become loose 
and simply required tightening. Petty in- 
cidents like these have made many enemies 
of automobiles, and many interesting stories 
might be told of how these practically new 
machines have been sold to more fortunate 
possessors at ridiculously low prices. Some 
of these sales have been made on the spur 
of the moment, when the owner was still 
under the influence of the first indignation 
at the balkiness of his machine. Not long 
ago an automobilist found that his vehicle 
refused to go any farther while out on a 
lonely country road. He spent over an 
hour trying to find the difficulty, but to no 
avail. Finally, a brother chauffeur came 
along, tightened a loose portion of the ma- 
chine, put a drop of oil here and there, and 
the obstinate auto went along as docile as 
a well-trained horse. The original owner, 
however, who had paid $1,500 for his ve- 
hicle, was so disgusted with his experiences 
that he offered to sell at half price on the 
spot, and the bargain was closed at once. 
Dealers are often asked by purchasers to 
take back newly purchased machines at a 
discount, and the request is seldom refused, 
for nine times out of ten the car is abso- 
lutely as good as new, the trouble lying 
wholly in the ignorance of the owner re- 
garding its proper management. 

In purchasjng a second-hand cylinder mo- 
tor car, it is well to begin the preliminary 
tests by looking at the compression. The 
starting handle may first be taken and 
turned round the crank-shaft until a strong 
resistance is felt. Then, by bearing heavily 
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upon the handle, some idea of the necessary 
force can be obtained that is required to 
turn the handle until the compression stroke 
is reached. The longer the time and the 
more strength required to overcome the re- 
sistance will show the good qualities of the 
engine regarding the fit and wear of the 
cylinder and piston. In this test the valve- 
lifter must be down or the compression re- 
lief closed, otherwise no compression will 
be encountered. Sometimes it will be found 
that the valve stem has got too close to the 
plunger, so that it does not close perfectly. 
This will require attention as well as the 
proper arrangement of the sparking-plug 
and other cylinder fittings, provided one is 
not positively assured of their proper con- 
dition. 

It is absolutely necessary to know some- 
thing about the wear in the connecting-rod 
bearings. An expert can always discover 
any difficulty here better than a novice. By 
fixing the starting handle or a long spanner 
to the crank-shaft end, a gentle movement 
backwards and forwards may disclose loose- 
ness in the bearings. If this does not give 
absolute satisfaction, the engine should be 
listened to very carefully while starting, 
running slowly and then stopping. Should 
a clear and continued knocking noise be 
heard, it is an evidence that the connecting 
bearings are loose and require taking up or 
renewing. 

If the. gearing is enclosed and cannot be 
seen, by removing the contact breaker cover 
and pushing the cam backwards and _ for- 
wards, a partial estimate of wear may be 
ascertained. If the wheels have been badly 
cut, the wear may be so bad as seriously to 
affect the lifting of the valve and the mo- 
ment of firing. The latter may be remedied 
by advancing the contact, but the belated 
opening of the exhaust valve cannot be 
treated so successfully without resetting it 
on the shaft. This is a difficulty, however, 
that is not often found in a second-hand 
machine that has been carefully used. 

Cracks in the water jacket should be 
closely looked for. Particular inspection 
should be made around the head and valve 
chamber where the jacket is solidly cast 
with the single-headed cylinder. When the 
two are cast separately with their water 
jackets there is less likelihood of cracks 
being found. The water-circulating pump 
should be well looked after. If driven by 
a belt or the friction wheel, the spindle 
should not be too loose. By removing the 
stuffing-box nut around the spindle one 
may readily ascertain the amount of wear 
that has taken place, for there is usually 
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considerable at this point, and if enough to 
make the spindle loose, immediate attention 
should be given toward correcting what 
may otherwise give trouble when on the 
road. 

The water pipes and connections should 
be in perfect order. A badly dented tube 
will restrict the flow of water and, there- 
fore, it affects the cooling of the cylinder; 
that is, if the tube is the main or the return 
one. The flexible connections of the water 
pipes should be of rubber hose and free 
from leaks. 

A very important factor of the machine 
to have in perfect condition is the contact 
breaker or commuter. The contact breaker 
is the mechanism by which two parts are 
put into contact for a time and then parted. 
A commuter is a disk of insulating material 
having on its periphery metallic pieces in 
a manner similar to that of the cylinder. A 
brush of copper gauze touches the disk, or 
it may be sheet copper or brass, and when 
the metallic pieces in the commutor pass 
beneath, the current passes through. It is 
necessary that these should be set correctly. 
To ascertain whether it is so or not, the 
cylinder compression should first be relieved 
and the starting handle be turned until the 
plunger rises to lift the exhaust valve. 
After this happens the handle may be 
turned until the plunger drops. Another 
test will be to turn the handle around one 
entire revolution, when the commutor 


should be set right back, getting ready for 


action, as it were. At this stage the spark- 
ing lever should be moved up and down, 
and by so doing the amount of travel that 
the brush has around the commutor may be 
judged, this represents the limits of igni- 
tion. When it is possible, a stiff wire may 
be dropped through the compression cap, 
letting it rest upon the top of the piston, 
and this method will often find the point 
of ignition. 

A proper inspection of a second-hand 
automobile is, at its best, a mass of techni- 
calities, and, "unless the prospective owner 
is a past master in the mechanical problems 
of a motor car, and has an accurate under- 
standing of exactly what is required, he will 
surely obtain better satisfaction by intrust- 
ing the verdict of purchase to a disinterested 
professional chauffeur who will not be be- 
guiled by a bright exterior or a comfortable 
ride of a dozen miles in the renovated sec- 
ond-hand vehicle. A good one, and there 
are good ones, is all right, but of the others, 
it might be said, as was once truthfully re- 
lated of the little girl with the curl, “ when 
she was had, she was horrid.” 
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THE GAME FIELD 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


S a rule, it is safer to make a forecast 

after you have quietly collared a few 
facts, but unfortunately the needful are not 
always at hand. As usual, I have been cor- 
responding with men at widely-separated 
points, my main question being in regard 
to the welfare of the Bobwhites. This 
time, I regret to say, the responses have 
been neither as prompt nor as cheerful as 
has been the rule, and this causes misgiv- 
ings, because anything like uncertainty is 
ominous. The remark of one close observer, 
whose judgment of such matters I know to 
be of the best, probably will apply to many 
northern districts. He says: “Regarding 
quail, I am very doubtful, as I have been un- 
able to get direct word from farmers outside 
of my own territory.” I am afraid that the 
reason is easy to guess. This has been one 
of the severest winters I can recall in some 
twenty-five years’ close connection ‘with 
matters directly bearing upon upland sport. 
Yet, in spite of bitter cold and heavy snow- 
fall, it has not been what might be termed 
a typical “ quail-killer.” The cold has been 
uniform; consequently the snow has stayed 
long. But that, while of course unfavorable, 
is not the worst of conditions. Given a 
deep snow, the worst event is a heavy rain, 
changing to sharp cold with a few hours of 
decided calm. A mild spell with rain end- 
ing in high winds and zero temperature is 
not so bad as many people imagine. And 
for this reason: strong wind not only is a 
great drier, but it also shakes all moisture 
from brush and weeds, instead of leaving 
them heavily coated with ice—the case when 
a sudden nip follows a thaw without wind. 
Then every weed and bit of possible food 
is rendered as useless as though it were in- 
side a glass jar, and birds, already poor in 
condition, are unable to survive the period 
till another change frees the supplies. Thus 
far I have heard nothing of the deadly 
crust. When a strong crust forms late in 
the season it plays the mischief, particularly 
where birds can get under snowy brush, and 
thus be imprisoned. 

The inference therefore is that the mor- 
tality among the birds will not be unusually 
heavy, unless what is left of the winter 
should show sudden changes from rain to 
severe cold. That would be the worst thing 
possible, because it would catch the birds in 
a rundown condition. To those sportsmen 
who by location have the power to render 
service, I would say: If you have not put 
out any food, put out a little now, and if 
you have been feeding, feed just a little 
more—good, sound grain in the proper 
spots. Since the natural foods are ex- 
hausted, the cold snap at the end of winter 
may be the deadliest week of the season, 
and it should be a sportsman’s duty to pro- 
vide against such a possibility. Two north- 
ern-bred birds, saved upon their native 
round, are better breeding stock than four 
brought at the last moment from the South. 


But if, after all, the birds of a district have 
been winter-killed, it becomes an entirely 
different proposition. Southern birds are 
far better than none at all, and a little 
judicious importing will fill many a gap. 

The Bobwhite is the best of all our birds 
for a cover country. Hardy, prolific, ex- 
ceedingly useful in many ways, and_prac- 
tically non-migratory, it is quite within our 
power to forever keep him with us. Tim- 
ber-cutting, drainage, etc., may, and prob- 
ably will, eventually doom the ruffed 
grouse, the woodcock and the snipe, but no 
improvement need, of necessity, interfere 
with the welfare of the Bobwhite. He is 
no dodger of human association, but rather 
a follower of the plow. The more big 
grainfields, the surer is his food supply and 
the better his chances; for it indeed will be 
a queer-looking country in which he can- 
not find at least fences for his humble 
shelter. Should so unfortunate a time ever 
arrive, something of the fine lesson taught 
by our pisciculturists might be applied to 
this bird, and it is quite within the possibili- 
ties that one day there will be “ Bobwhite 
hatcheries” under as competent manage- 
ment as are trout-hatcheries of to-day. 

It is not impossible to do with the Bob- 
white something at least of what has been 
done with his remote kin, the pheasant. If 
we old fogies of the now could happen 
back one hundred years hence, we might be 
vastly astonished to find our great-great- 
greats handling such matters in a practical, 
matter-of-fact way, and by means of the 
certain output of hatcheries, being as as- 
sured of their Bobwhite shooting as are 
we of our trouting. Personally, I wouldn’t 
fear to undertake the stocking of a county 
with Bobwhites, nor would it be either an 
outrageously expensive or difficult job. In 
fact, it probably would prove a profitable 
enterprise; for the birds are anything but 
niggardly in the matter of progeny. 
judicious mixture of quail knowledge and 
netting might show net results of no uncer- 
tain value. That affair up the Bronx has 
taught a few useful lessons, and the day is 
not so distant when certain principles there- 
in exploited may prove “ ketchin’.” 


From the last sporting season a few valu- 
able pointers have been learned, one of 
which seems to be that the average local 
game-guardian is about as much real use as 
a tombstone. In too many cases his prin- 
cipal business appears to rival that of the 
tombstone by indicating that some time in 
the past there used to be a real live man 
somewhere in the neighborhood. In more 
than half the cases one scarcely can blame 
the local man. More times than not some 
little local pull is behind his appointment, 
and not infrequently his backers are actu- 
ated by a kindly desire to do something for 
a John Henry who has betrayed no spec- 
tacular ability in the line of doing things 
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for himself. This sort of material makes 
the worst kind of “gardeen fur enny- -thin’, 
let alone quails an’ patridges an’ sech ! ” 
John Henry may or may not have long been 
accustomed to the guardianship of liquid 
cereal, and from sheer force of habit be 
unwilling to disappoint a sport who requests 
him to do the favor of taking charge of a 
few slugs more. Be that as it may, or be the 
guardian as good a man as there is in his 
county, he needs must be human, and human 
nature ever has favored those who can re- 
turn the compliment, as it hates to make 
trouble in its own little world. In towns, 
especially small towns, it is an extremely 
difficult thing to find a man, above all a 
man really fitted for the post of game war- 
den, who can and will properly enforce a 
game law where an intimate associate, or 
a more or less close relation or connection, 
is concerned: In every sporting center are 
men whom it is impossible to convince of 
the wrong of breaking a game law, and 
these men are apt to poison a dozen others. 
They argue with themselves: “Just a little 
monkeying with no harm in it at all; the 
law is meant for serious offenders, not for a 
chap just after a little fun like me; thousands 
of better men than I do it, and if I don't, 
why somebody else surely will,’—and so on. 
Usually the game warden, if not one of 
these men, is a friend to them, and only 
when compelled will he take action against 
one of them. This sort of thing means— 
and it happens every year—an occasionally 
deaf and blind game warden, a lot of illegal 
killing, and a vicious example both for men 
inclined to respect the law and for the 
young idea learning to shoot. Nine-tenths 
of the game wardens are a heap keener to 
nab some unknown and supposed-to-be-rich 
visiting outsider, than to bring a_well- 
known local sinner to justice; this is only 
natural, because in the case of the outsider 
there is small chance of any after unpleas- 
antness; but with the local offender it is an 
entirely ‘different matter. Even if he be not a 
personal friend, he is almost certain to have 
friends who are friends of etc., etc., and the 
warden knows that if he does his duty he 
can expect only the old, old “ getting hunk ” 
at the first opportunity. I have talked with 
wardens who have not hesitated to declare 
that were it not for local influences, they as- 
suredly would unflinchingly perform their 
duties; but, as it was, for one reason and 
another, there were cases when the proper 
course was impossible. The sole remedy 
appears to be the careful selection of the 
men and then sending them to districts 
where they can be absolutely free from the 
embarrassments of friendship, kinship, or 
any other ship that hampers duty. Then 
and then only can we reasonably expect a 
qualified man to perform his duties in that 
rigid and impartial manner which the neces- 
sities demand. 


Which is the best shooting eye? The 
question was prompted by a recent discus- 
sion, which in turn arose from an extremely 
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personal remark by a friend who said: 

That bubble-eyed beggar can’t help seeing 
straight!” For a long time I had the notion 
that a deep-set steel-blue, or gray, eye was 
about the best, but a field experience taught 
me that at least one pair of the so-called 
black eyes was amazingly keen.. The owner 
of them was the typical swarthy, coal- 
thatched chap, whose appearance suggested 
the Indian rather than the actual French 
cross. I have lain with that man time and 
time again in a goose-blind, and when my 
apparently excellent and certainly quick 
eyes could detect the tell-tale black thread 
floating against the sky, he would almost 
invariably say: “ Here come seven,” or what- 
ever number of geese were in the flock; 
and after they had drawn considerably 
nearer, my count would verify his state- 
ment. Like myself, he was a quick, nervous- 
tempered chap, but never performed in a 
way likely to foster any profound respect for 
his shooting. The best field shot I know 
has a grayish eye with a peculiar greenish 
glint in it; a lightning-quick performer has 
rather prominent light blue eyes, and a 
couple of others have dark blue peepers 
which appear to focus a bird mighty well. 
A four-handed party on Lake Manitoba 
last fall boasted a blue pop-eye you could 
almost see behind; a bigger pop-eye that 
seemed to change color from grayish to 
brownish; a pair of genuine black ones and 
a pair of grays. The bubble-eyes seemed to 
have a bit the best of it. It might not be a 
bad idea carefully to note the color of the 
eyes of the experts in the next big trap 
affair when the cracks at the targets are 
gathered together. I have a suspicion that 
color will prove a poor guide, but others 
appear to think differently. 


A young correspondent has asked two 
questions: “W hat do you think of live- 
pigeon shooting?” and “Is artificial-bird 
shooting good practice for the field?” In 
regard to the first question, it doesn’t 
greatly matter what I think of live-bird 
shooting. The opinion of a host of excel- 
lent people is sternly against it—in fact, I 
might say conclusively, public opinion is 
against it. So far as targets are concerned, 
I can see no reason why they should not 
improve one’s field shooting, but if I had 
that object in view, I certainly should hold 
the gun below the elbow until the word was 
given. The practice at getting the gun 
smoothly and swiftly into the firing position 
should prove very useful for the field. Such 
target- -shooting unquestionably should_bet- 
ter one’s all-round work. It encourages 
quickness, decision, and general handiness 
—an invaluable quality. A young aspirant 
who can account for half his targets thrown 
according to rule, should not disgrace him- 
self on upland game where a season's aver- 
age of one-half the birds would be really 
excellent shooting. The targets would not 
be so useful for wild-fowl because the 
action differs broadly. The holding well 
ahead and the even swinging of the gun till 
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the charge has left the titizzle are what 
best count on web-footed game; these things 
the targets do not greatly encourage. One 
of the chief drawbacks of the target is that 
it is a somewhat false proposition, inas- 
much as its speed decreases as it advances, 
while the reverse is apt to be true of the 
live mark. 


Again has come up the question of hav- 
ing one open season for all kinds of game in 
a certain locality, and the more one looks 
at existing conditions, the more reasonable 
appears the proposition. One of the surest 
methods of checking wrong is to remove, 
or to decrease, both opportunity and temp- 
tation, and this a uniform season wouid go 
far to do. For instance, if a man goes into 
a cover in which one game is lawful in Sep- 
tember and another not till October, what 
is likely to happen to the October bird that 
gets up two weeks before its season opens? 
While many men would not deliberately 
start after a bird before the law allowed, 
not so many will hold their hand should 
that bird flush while they were seeking 
other lawful quarry on the same ground. 
If all upland game came in and went out 
on the same days, there would be no possi- 
bility of making mistakes, and the same 
rule applied to waterfowl would greatly 
simplify matters. To allow a man to go 
into cover after woodcock while grouse and 
quail may flush and, theoretically, be safe, 
is taking chances. Few men, unless they 
really want to, can tell quail, or young 
grouse, from cock, especially when the lat- 
ter bird is as scarce as he 1s to-day. Sup- 
pose mallard came in August 15th, teal Sep- 
tember Ist, and woodduck September 15th, 
how many men could, or would strain 
themselves trying to distinguish one from 
the other as the wings hissed past? The 
good old “ Lead us not into temptation” is 
a double saturated solution of common 
sense in this case. 


The license law in Maine appears to have 
worked in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner. At a meeting of the Maine Sports- 
men’s Fish and Game Association, it was 
shown that the game, the guides, and the 
guests had all benefited thereby. There has 
been some talk of the law injuring the 
guides and the proprietors of camps, but the 
reverse seems to have been the case. The 
reports of the guides, according to Commis- 
sioner Carleton, show that they guided two 
thousand more days, guided more non-resi- 
dents, and earned $0,000 more than during 
any previous year. The estimated earnings 
of the guides the past season were about 
$300,000, which appears to be good negoti- 
able testimony that sound game protection 
is a bit more than the fad which a few of 
the yet unenlightened are pleased to con- 
sider it. 


Pennsylvanian sportsmen are well satisfied 
with the working of their game laws. The 
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consensus of opinion is that during the past 
year the laws were better enforced than at 
any previous time. A very cheering note 
refers to the apparent increase of song and 
insectivorous birds.. That the good work 
may go on is the wish of every lover of 
nature. One of the greatest pests in the 
gy wad is the poaching Italian, who seems 
to have no idea of right or wrong where 
anything in feathers is concerned. The 
Pennsylvania law actually has checked this 
fellow; hence it needs must be good. 


Not a few of the snarls of game protec- 
tion might be straightened out by the aboli- 
tion of the pump-gun and any and all other 
shot-guns with greater capacity for mis- 
chief than the regulation double-barrel. 
Of course, one cannot blame the makers, 
so long as the law allows the use of a ma- 
chine which, while it is deadly in skiiled 
hands, has an ugly tendency to encourage 
a reckless blazing away as long as a slim 
chance of crippling something may remain. 
The great trouble with a pump is that it 
means a lot more wounded creatures; for 
few men will cease trying while they can 
throw lead as far as the mark. The fact is 
there is nothing for true sportsmanship or 
the welfare of game in any attempt to in- 
crease a man’s killing capacity. With the 
numbers of sportsmen rapidly increasing, 
we should, instead of encouraging any ap- 
pliance to aid the slaughter, rather bend our 
efforts in the opposite direction, even 
though it led to the elimination of all rapid- 
fires and one barrel of the popular double 
arm. As it is, the game is getting the worst 
of it in too many places, but the wonderful 
improvement in protection during the past 
two years augurs well for the chances of 
our sons in the field their fathers loved so 
well. I’m no faddist about feathered things, 
but I always have favored the strict protec- 
tion of insectivorous and song birds, and a 
wise amount of the same for whatever Nim- 
rod claims as his own. 


To the young sportsman who got hold of 
a nice well-broken puppy in time for last 
season’s shooting, I would say, Don’t make 
the too common mistake of allowing a 
promising young dog to run all over the 
country because there happens to be no im- 
mediate call for field work. There are far 
too many dog-owners who appear to think 
that the end of the shooting season should 
bring one long holiday for the dog that has 
done well for perhaps three months, and so 
soon as the gun is put away all discipline 
is relaxed. This sort of treatment is apt to 
mean a more or less spoiled dog before the 
next shooting swings round. Of course, 
there is no sense in keeping a dog anywhere 
near fine during the close season, but too 
much liberty may be as great a fault in the 
other direction. What he needs is plenty 
of regular exercise—freedom without !oss 
of control. 
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